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‘““SARA” ARRIVES 


Our snapshot depicts the famous actress and her granddaughter arriving at Folkestone prior to motoring en route for London. 
Sarah Bernhardt began an all-too-short season at the London Coliseum on Monday, and this week is to be seen in the third act 
of Sardou’s Byzantine play, ‘“‘ Théodora”’ 
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MISS ETHEL SIEVWRIGHT 


The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Sievwright of Ahmedabad, whose marriage 
to Mr. Wilfrid Aldous, the son of the 
Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, takes place shortly 


Royalty in Scotland. 
HE King and Queen are still enjoy- 
ing a well-earned repose amid the 
silent grandeur of their Scottish 
home. Balmoral, never a 
great favourite with his late Majesty 
although he carried out many and 
far-reaching improvements to add to 
the comfort and beauty of the place, 
is nevertheless almost as much loved 
by King George and Queen Mary 
as it was by the late Queen Victoria, 
who it is said was never really and 
truly happy away from it. 
% tt 
Visitors at Balmoral. 
“The Right Hon. Lloyd George is 
at present minister in attend- 
ance on his Majesty. Indeed, his 
happy gift of conversation and 
charm of manner have made him 
quite a favourite among the Royal 
Family. Among those who had the 
honour’ of dining with their 
Majesties last week were the Earl of 
Carrington, Lady Victoria Carring- 
ton, and one of King Edward’s oldest 
friends, Miss Agnes Keyser. Miss 
Keyser greatly distinguished herself 
at the time of the South African 
War by turning her lovely home 
near Hyde Park Corner into a sol- 
diers’ hopital, where many of the 
wounded officers and men were 
nursed on their return home. 


Doncaster. 
[)oncaster had the proud record 
of being almost the only rain- 
spoilt race meeting of any account 
this year. The Leger itself was 
run in fine weather, but there had 
been such a deluge of rain the 
night before that the ground was 
far too sloppy for any real comfort. 
This naturally had an effect on the 
attendance and an even greater 
effect on the dresses, which on Wed- 
nesday were neither conspicuous 


“its popularity was waning. 


is always obtainable. 


Hospital. 


for their newness nor their smartness. 


The weather I suppose has been too hot 
for fashionable women to get their new 
autumn gowns, so the ladies’ stand and 
the paddock were only rendered modisti- 


cally interesting by frocks which had 
already done duty at Goodwood or Ascot. 
The eternal satin, which I always think 
looks rather out of place and sultry, was 
greatly en évidence, blue and black being the 
two prevailing colours. [Everybody was 
running about looking for the much- 
boomed crinoline dress, but not one was 
to beseen anywhere. Indeed, most of the 
smartest skirts were still not many degrees 
removed Irom the “hobble,” and onlya few 
had the broad rucheing round the bottom 
which it is declared will be the fashion- 
able epidemic from which we shall all 
suffer in the coming autumn. 


Regrets. 


Everybody was going about bitterly be- 

moaning the poor attendance. ‘‘ The 
Leger is not what it was in the last 
reign’? people were saying. Pessimists 
even declared that the famous Yorkshire 
meeting had seen its best days and that 
That be as 
it may, the stands certainly looked very 
unsmart last Wednesday. This was due 
to the fact that all the men were wearing 


A NOVEL GARDEN 


CHAIR 


Mr. Hugo Wemyss is seen above sitting in the reversible 
garden chair invented by himself. 
by turning the chair upside down a perfectly dry seat 
Our photograph was taken at 
Wemyss Castle, Kirkcaldy, during the three-days’ bazaar 
and féte held in aid of the Randolph Wemyss Memorial 
is seen standing beside 


Mrs. Blackburn 


Mr. Wemyss 
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It will be noticed that 
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Lalle Charles 


MISS J. MAUD AITCHISON 


Whose marriage to Mr. A. Hope Stewart 

has been arranged to take place some time 

during October at Calcutta, where the affair 
will be a social event of the season 


country clothes, and the top hat and black 
coat which in the years when King Edward 
was present were of course de rigueur 
were both conspicuous by their absence. 
Indeed, it still seemed to cast quite 
a sadness over the afternoon to see 
the room immediately behind the 
box in which his Majesty always 
sat occupied by the Savile house 
party without the royal guest who 
always used so thoroughly to enjoy 
the Doncaster meeting. ‘There were 
Lord and Lady Cadogan, who by 
the way have just returned from 
Aix- les - Bains, Lord and Lady 
Brooke, Mary Lady Gerrard, Miss 
Jane Thornewill, Mr. and Mrs. Hwla 
Williams, the German ambassador, 
and Count Wolff-Metternich. 
An African Sensation. — 

here is a tremendous sensation 

in Kast Africa over the de- 

portation of the Hon. Galbraith 
Cole. With his brother-in-law, 
Lord Delamere, the Hon. Galbraith 
Cole owned an immense sheep farm 
out there which at the present time 
is a very valuable property, but 
which was originally bought for a 
few shillings per acre. The Coles 
are descended from Sir William 
Cole, Kt., who settled in Ireland 
early in the reign of James I. He 
eventually became the founder of 
Enniskillen, the. town being sub- 
sequently incorporated by charter 
and Sir William becoming its first 
provost. In 1643 he became once 
more famous through raising and 
commanding a regiment which 
fought against the rebels with 
great success. Mr. Galbraith Cole 
is thirty years of age and was 
formerly in the 1oth Hussars. He 
also fought in South Africa. Like 
his brother-in-law, Lord Delamere, 
he is an exceptionally fine big- 
game hunter and possesses many 
trophies. 
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Rain at Last. 


Lhe deluge of rain which [ell in London 

last Wednesday evening was such 
an event that I know of several people 
who took a long walk simply for the 
pleasure of being init. This comes of a 
one tropical summer, Personally I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the heat ail along. 
One could make -arrangements weeks 
ahead without any qualms that the 
leavens would put a damper on one’s 
pleasure. As for the seaside places they 
must have hada high old time for months. 
Bathing machines 
have been at a 
premium all along 
the coast. A pound 
to thirty shillings a 
day was quite an 
ordinary sum_ to 
earn even for thie 
man who collects 
your wet towels. 
The only events 
during the season, 
too, which were 
rain - spoilt were 
the illuminations at 
night, but as these, 


together with the 
decorations, looked 
handsomer in the 


dark I do not know 
that anybody was 
a substantial loser 


on that account. 
Still, rain was 
wanted — terribly 
wanted — on the 


ground and on our 
heads. I am not at 
all sure that if we 
had had more rain 
we should have had 
much more peace 
in the world. Per- 
petual sunshine 
seemed to get in 
the people’s heads 


just like cham- 
pagne. What the 


world has wanted 
lor weeks past is 
three days’ steady 
drizzle; after that 
we shall have 
peace, 

i oo 
’Orrors Upon 
’Orrors. 
People prate a 

great deal 
about the advan- 
tages of civilisation, 
but I’m not quite 
sure that for every 
advantage which 
modern civilisation 
gives you with one 
hand it does not 
slap you in the face 
with the other. To 
read news from all 
over the world every 
morning with your 
breakfast sounds quite idyllic, but when 
your first meal is served up with the 
present, past, and future horrors from all 
over the place the repast becomes little less 
than a daily tragedy. One comes down- 
stairs fairly cheerful, and at any rate at 
peace with the world. The moment you 
open your morning paper, however, the 
whole of your optimism vanishes like a 
phantom. Wars, strikes, murders, and 
sudden deaths are the only things found 


much-discussed volume, ‘ 


worthy of being chronicled. ‘lhe present 
looks nothing but a precipice, the future 
the abyss into which we are immediately 
going to plunge. As for newspaper pla- 

cards they are the most depressing things 
imaginable. Ifonly one newspaper would 
advertise ‘No horrible news to- -day” I’m 
sure the edition would be sold out as soon 
as printed. As it is unless nothing better 


is to hand the printers always seek out 
an obscure murder in South London, and 
this staring at you from every street corner 
makes the afternoon tragic. 


THE EX-CROWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY’S LITERARY A.D.C.—MRS. 


MAUD FFOULKES 


Who has done so much in connection with the inspiration and compilation of many 
recent and notable biographies. 
acknowledgments to Miss Ffoulkes for valuable assistance rendered in preparing her 
“My Own Story,’ for the press 


The ex-Crown Princess 


A Marriage. 
“The marriage of Lord Suffield at the 
skittish age of eighty-one came as 
quite a shock to soulsty. The late Lady 
Suffield died only last February, and the 
present one was, until a few days ago, 
Mrs. Rich, widow of Colonel Rich, whose 
age is stated to be “‘about fifty.” Lord 
Suffield has always been a persona grata 
at Court, being a close personal friend 
of his late Majesty and Queen Victoria. 
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Out. 


He is a most distinguislhed-looking old 
man with a fine courtly manner and a 
happy gift of pleasant conversation. His 
town house is in Manchester Square, which 
part of London, by the way, seems once 
more regaining its former position in social 
favour. 
i Ee # 

A Death. 

he day alter the wedding of Lord 

Suffield was _ publicly “announced 

came the news of the death of Lord 
Lochee, a distinguished Liberal peer, more 
generally known in 
the House of Com- 
mons as “ Edmund 
Robertson.” He 
was the son of a 
Perthshire school- 
master and was 
educated at St. 
Andrews, and after- 
wards at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 
He was a very dis- 
tinguished classical 
scholar. Leaving 
college he subse- 
quently became 
famous as a lawyer, 
being one of the 
few Britons who 
ever practised 
before the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States, the honour 
being all the greater 
from the fact that 
such a privilege is 
not extended in 
this country to 
members of the 
American Bar. 


= 


& 
The Duke of Leeds. 
A® interesting 
and popular 
person, whose forty- 
ninth birthday 
comes this week, by 
the way, is the Duke 
of Leeds. His grace 
is now chieltly 
known for his keen- 
ness as a sportsman 
and also for his gilt 
of repartée, but he 
was a member of 
the House of Com- 
mons for eight years 
—and a keen mem- 
ber too—during the 
time when he was 
Lord Carmarthen. 
It was when he was 
contesting his seat 
that he made a cer- 
tain famous retort 
which is remem- 
bered to this day. 
“Does your mother 
know you're out?” 
shouted a_heckler 
to the extremely 
youthful - looking 
candidate on the polling day. ‘“ Yes, she 
does,” he replied instantly. “And what’s 
more, she'll know I’m in before the morn- 
ing.” And she did. The present Duchess 
of Leeds is greatly interested in art and 
literature, and writes very well hersellf. 
The family usually spend the winter 
months at their lovely villa, Salve Dulci, 
at Bordighera, where they have a splendid 
garden and a glorious view of the coast 
of the Rivicra. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler,’ London. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W. H. Legge, Manager. 
BIRMINGHAM—The Imperial Hotel. First class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 

Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 

Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 

Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 

Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front, 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 

BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refurnished. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF,—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements. Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. : 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. Garage. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt 
South-Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing Sea, nearest Golf Links. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea, 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regtl. band Sunday in grounds. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Beautiful and historic country. Recently the Headquarters of the Prince Henry Motor 
Tour. Telephone, 741 Leamington. Telegrams ‘‘Regent.” 
LEEDS.—Hotel de Ville. 60 bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier and Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffe. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 

Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 

White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 

King's Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 

Clarendon Hotel. First-class family. Central. Moderate tariff. Garage. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Granp Horet.—First class, near Cathedral. F. D. Ballard, proprietor. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, I.W.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 
SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate terms. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing’ sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 

London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton, 

Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres. 

Imperial Hotel. First-class. 

Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 

Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old.’ Garage. Telephone 0199. 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best hotel. Special week-end terms for golfers. 

Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea.- Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer. 
“YINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WOODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel. Fully licensed. Open throughout year. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ NEW MUSICAL PRODUCTION, ‘‘ PEGGY.” 
By GeEorGE GrRossMITH, JUN. Music by Lesire Stuart. 
Box Office open daily 10 to 10. 


Gacy THEATRE. 


FE MPIRE. THE GREAT AERIAL SMITHS, Mr. HYMACK. 
MARIE DAINTON & CO., NELLA WEBB, the American Comedienne. 
‘“SYLVIA” BALLET, LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 (Doors 7.45). Manager, ARTHUR ALDIN. 


ELE Ace rd ON AEE: 


O BE LET at a nominal rent for six months, from October 15 to April 15, a COTTAGE 

in the CHILTERN HILLS, 600 feet above the sea ; two acres of well cultivated garden, 

sheltered by a beech wood; beautiful views; a substantial library of books; telephone; five 

minutes’ walk from railway station, fast trains to Marylebone in forty-five minutes.—Apply 
Beck & Extis, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


AUSTRALIA BY THE. ORIENT -EINE. 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty’s Mails. 


To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY and BRISBANE, 
calling at 


GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA, 


, Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples, 
ORVIETO......... iciteeee| 12.130 Sept. 29 Oct. 5 Oct. 7 
OTRANTO (twin-screw) | 12,124 Oct. 13 Oct. 19 Oct. 21 
OSTERLEY <...; (twin-screw) | 12,129 Oct. 27 Nov. 2 Nov. 4 


F. GREEN & Co., 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 
For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.; or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Managers ... { 


“THE SPHERE? 
DOG COMEETIRION RUEES. 


AWARDS EVERY PORENIGHT. 


+> 


(1) The photograph sent in must be the work and copyright of the sender ; 
the photograph need not have been developed and printed by the 
sender as long as it was posed and taken by him. 


(2) The photograph must bear the name and address of the sender clearly 
written upon the back. 


(3) The photograph cannot be returned unless a stamped and directed 
envelope is enclosed at the time of sending. 

(4) Subject as well as technique will be taken into consideration in 
adjudicating the prizes, the decision of the Editor being final. 

5) Only one photograph of one dog to be submitted each fortnight. No 


groups of dogs are eligible. 


(6) All photographs will be adjudicated upon, and three prize-winning 
photographs will be reproduced every fortnight, unless unavoidably 
held over. 

(7) The dog must not have won any prize at a show, as the object of 


these prizes is to give momentary fame to dogs that have hitherto 
shunned publicity. 


The “ Dog Prize Coupon” must be cut from THE SPHERE, 
and pasted on the back of the photograph. 


The American Office of 


EEE TATCER 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ‘VASTLER:? 


a ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - #1 8s, 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths -. - - - - 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months Pe Aamir ae 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) Qs. 9d. 


' Newerapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THe TatTier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


THE ‘TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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QUINCENTENARY CELEBRATION AT ST. ANDREWS 


Draws Famous Representatives of Scientific, Political, and 
fimancial Worlds. 


LORD ROSEBERY MR. ASQUITH AND MR. BIRRELL 


Who was installed as Rector of St. Andrews University, walking Arriving at the university for the presentation to Lord Balfour 
with his old tutor, Sir James Donaldson of Burleigh 


PERSONALITIES AT THE QUINCENTENARY CELEBRATION AT ST. ANDREWS 


Reading from left to right are: The Hon. Eugene Wason, M.P., Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, and Lord Elgin 


The quincentenary celebration at St. Andrews University was the most important event north of the Tweed last week. The audience on the occasion 
of the Chancellor’s address numbered over 3,500 delegates and visitors from all parts of the world , 
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Parliamentary 
Mixed Metaphors. 
[2 spite of the 
supremacy of 
the Irish party 
the late session of 
Parliament was a 
great disappoint- 
ment in the way 
of mixed meta- 
phors. ‘There was 
nothing to equal 
Mr. Nannetti’s 
subtle definition of 
colouring matter 
as ‘“‘a substance 
added to marga- 
rine to make it 
more palatable to 
the eye,’ though a 
similar mingling 
of the senses is to 
be traced in the 
expression by 
another Irish 
member of his 
desire to “turn a 
willing ear to a 
more rosy view of 
the future.” What 
the ear sees, so to 
speak, sometimes 
takes peculiar 
shapes. Was it 
not Mr. Bonar 
Law who recently 
detected ‘“‘a cry 
round the necks 
of the Govern- 


ment”? It was 
certainly he who 
in an earlier 


session “ perceived 

a cry that had borne no fruit,” 
which its dejected progenitors 
were ‘trying to buttress up 
with another of the same.” 
To whittle a thing away bya 
side wind. is, of course, an 
everyday process in parliamen- 
tary oratory. For labyrinthine 
complexity, however, there has 
been nothing to compare with 
Mr. Chaplin’s “If back to the 
land is the right horse then it 
will blow a very terrible hole 
in your unearned increment 
balloon.” But that, alas, 
belongs to the spacious days of 
the last Parliament. 


Eden and Irrigation. 
Sir William Willcocks, who is 
just home from Mesopo- 
tamia, where he has for long 
superintended the great irriga- 
tion works, declares that he 
knows the exact spot where the 
Garden of Eden was situated. 
He says it is in the Hairlah 
district, 250 kilometres north of 
Bagdad. The spot is still a 
verdant oasis in the centre of 
a vast desolate plain traversed 
by four arms of the Euphrates 
—the four rivers of the garden 
where life began. Sir William 
has quite an irrigation expert’s 
theory of the Flood, though it 
is perhaps hardly one that 
would find favour with theo- 
logians. He says that the dams 
or dykes that were built by the 
pastoral dwellers to conserve 
the waters of the Euphrates and 


A DISTINGUISHED JAPANESE 


Enjiro Yamaza, councillor at the Japanese 
Embassy, London, who was recently deco- 
rated by the Emperor with the Grand Order 
of the Rising Sun in recognition of his ser- 
vices in connection with the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. Madame Yamaza is seen by his side 


Mr. Edison and his wife 
Vienna during a recent visit. 
inventor, in spite of his 


GENERAL VESEY DAWSON 


With his brother, Sir Douglas Dawson, and Lady Dawson. 

General Vesey Dawson and Sir Douglas have both had dis- 

tinguished military careers and both served in the Nile Expedition, 

1884-5. Sir Douglas married the youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Gordon Pirie and widow of Mr. Herbert Oakley 


(ON LEFT) 
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A FAMOUS INVENTOR 


“snapped” in 
The famous 
forebodings, 
enjoying his holidays immensely, and with 
his wife have been very busy sight-seeing 
and entertaining while on the Continent 
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the Tigris burst, 
and that the 
ereater part of 
the population 

“was drowned. 
Noah, who would 
probably have 
been a far-seeing 
and _ successful 
financier had he 
lived nowadays, 
foresaw their col- 
lapse and built 
the ark to preserve 
himself and his 
family. 

2 e 
Fashion Plates 
versus 
Photographs. 
I. fashion’s 

domain just 
now there is a 
regrettable _ten- 
dency to  substi- 
tute photographs 


for the time- 
honoured _hand- 
drawn, and of 
course _ highly- 
imaginative, 
fashion plate as 


advertisements of 
new dress modes. 
This is surely 
carrying realism 
tOLONe ears It 
threatens one of 
is the few illusions 
lelt to us about 
ourselves nowa- 
days. Between 
a photographer's 
lens and the artist’s imagina- 
tion there is a great gulf fixed. 
Between the six- guinea suit 
which fits so creaselessly the 
noble figure depicted in the 
fashion plate and the one we 
have ordered from it — and 
perhaps, horrible thought, paid 
for—there is not the shadow of 
aresemblafice. Eternal enmity 
broods between trousers that 
are pictured and trousers that 
are ready to be tried on. If 
we were to see ourselves as 
others see us—that is, to see 
these garments photographed 
on a human form—we would 
never have committed such a 
blunder as to order them. 
First Nights. 
he usual September ava- 
lanche of theatrical “ first 
nights” has set in, and hardly 
a night of the week but has 
not its important premiere. So 
far, however, nothing of any 
great merit seems to have been 
discovered except Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s Perplexed Husband, 
This is likely to turn out a big 
success as it is light, clever, 
and contains a moral. More- 
over, it is splendidly acted. 
“Our only George,” too, has I 
think found a winner in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s new comedy, 
The Ogre. The first night’s 
audience were delighted with 
it, anda first night’s audience 
is usually a very difficult 
one to please. 
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“THE CONCERT ” 
Am Austrian Comedy at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


A SCENE FROM “THE CONCERT ” 


The scene depicts the erring wife, Flora Dallas (Miss May Blayney), on left with Mr. Henry Ainley as the heart-breaking pianist, 
Gabor Arany and his wife (Miss Irene Vanbrugh) playing chess. Mr. Bryant takes the part of Flora’s husband, who carries on a 
mock intrigue with the famous pianist’s own partner 


Foulsham & Banfield 


A CHARMING PUPIL RECONCILIATION 
Miss Marguerite Leslie, who takes the part of Eva Wharton Helen Arany forgives her husband for his past 
in ‘The Concert” intrigues 


The Concert at the Duke of York's is an Austrian comedy which has come to London by way of America, where last season it achieved a very great success. The 
story tells of a famous pianist with whom all the ladies are in love, and he with them. The husband of one of the ladies and his own wife track the culprits down, 
and eventually there is reconciliation 
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Signs of a 


HERE is every sign in 
the ferthcoming 
autumn of a violent 
caznpaign both for 

and against Home Rule, and 
there is no doubt that not- 
withstanding the fact that 
under the present single- 
chamber system the bill can 
be carried with a delay of 
two years, presuming, which 
is practically certain, that it 
will be thrown out by the 
House of Lords. There is 
also no doubt that the Con- 
servative party have a very 
strong asset in their opposi- 
tion to the bill, as although 
times and opinions have 
changed and developed since 
1886 and 1893, yet a large 
part of this country is very 
conservative and the dread of 
separatism has been imbibed 
by a large portion of the 
electors, and also it is likely 
that the religious element will 
be brought boldly into play ; 
and if, as was suggested in 


moe 


“TpaRLaneNTaRy 
VOTE 


From "The Morning Leader” 
““THERE WAS A DOOR TO WHICH 
NO KEY”’—Omar Khayyam 


A recent decision of the Court of Appeal has dis- 

franchised thousands of ‘‘latchkey” voters. 

held that a tenant living in the same building as 

his landlord must pay his rates, apart from his 
rent, before he can claim a vote 


“The Pall Mall” 
the other day, the 
Conservatives 
adopt a more 
open mind _to- 


FOUND 


It is 


From“ The Daily Dispatch” 


NEPTUNE RETIRES HURT 


Neptune: Here, young man, take this. 


You’re too much for me 


= | = 
STORM Coming! 


From “ The People” 


THE GATHERING STORM 


Burgess succeeded, but will Asquith? Wait and 


see 


wards  disesta- 
blishment they 
may carry the 
whole of the 
Nonconformists’ 
vote, which 
would be with- 
out doubt di- 
rected against 
any chance of 
the ascendency 
of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in 
Ireland. 

r) * 
Payment of 
Members and 
Others. 

n last week’s 
“ Westmin- 
ster” there was 
a very interest- 
ing letter in re- 
lation to pay- 


ae hee Ni Wweeas 


POACHING ON HIS PRESERVES 


The Channel swim has brought forth a large crop 
of cartoons, of which the above is typical 
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hooting fiend 


From,’ The Daily Graphic" 
THE SCREECH OWL 


A cartoon by J. Walker apropos of the night motor- 
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PICTORIAL POLITICS 


Vigorous Autumn Political Campaign. 


ment of members, which was 
inserted therein without com- 
ment, and of which we venture 
to reproduce part here. We 
should be very interested to 
read an editorial note in that 
very fair-minded paper with 
regard to the same, 


Sir,—In your sarcastic leader 
on the above you say, as Mr. 
Lloyd George did, that ‘the 
£400 a year paid to the M.P. is 
intended not as a salary for ser- 
vices in Parliament but as an 
allowance for necessary costs and 
maintenance on quite a modest 
scale.” To the humble soldier 
officer this seems a very liberal 
proposition. A colonel com- 
manding a regiment after per- 
haps thirty years’ service and 
half-a-dozen professional exami- 
nations gets rather under this 
sum of £400 a year. The M.P. 
gets it straightaway for about six 
months’ work in the yeay and with- 
out a day’s training or any ques- 
tion whatever as to professional 
knowledge or ability. . . . 
—Yours, etc., J. Aspinatr, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 44, Park Lane. 


* 


* 


~*K 
* 


ewewer* « 
© ORION 


* : 
Seameeswere rer e& 


HIS HORROR-SCOPE 


Fortuneteller: Be very cautious in your under- 
takings. The stars are not propitious 


H.M.S. Orion, our ‘star’ Dreadnought, and the 
most powerful unit afloat, is now undergoing ,its 


trial run 


There is no 
doubt that very 
shortly there will 
be considerable 
agitation as to 
the rate of pay- 
ment of our sol- 
diers and sailors 
not only in the 
non-commis- 
sioned but in the 
commissioned 
ranks. They 
spend their lives 
in the service of 
their country, 
and they retire 
when they have 
reached what is 
practically near 
the head of their 
profession, viz., 
as a colonel, on 
a sum rather 
under /f£4co a 
year. It is true 
that they have a 
large proportion 
of honours. 


mu 
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A BRIDE-TO-BE 


Who will be Empress of Austria Some Day, 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS. ZITA OF BOURBON PARMA 


Whose marriage to the Archduke Karl Franz Josef, the heir-presumptive to the Austrian throne, will take place in October next 


amid scenes of great magnificence 


THE TATLER 
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ee-fi-fo-fum Fawsitt. 


The St. James’s. 

IR GEORGE ALEXANDER tre- 
opened his theatre. the other even- 
ing with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
new comedy, The Ogre, at half-past 

seven for the benefit of the first night’s 
audience, so that was the reason probably 
why most of the people managed to come 
late. When you choose to arrive in a 
London theatre doesn’t in the least 
matter. ‘To arrive late is supposed 
to suggest “smartness” instead of 
implying, as it should do, the 
“suburbs.” The important thing 
is to manage to stay to the end, 
and we all of us stayed to see the 
end of The Ogre, so it should be an 
immense success. 
co it ao 
The Ogre. 
When I tell you that the ogre in 
question is played by our 
“one and only George” you may be 
perfectly certain that every feminine 
member of the audience would 
simpiy love to have been chased 
by him. As it was, the only lady 
in the theatre who seemed to have 
a poor opinion of his charms was 
his wile—I don’t mean Lady 
Alexander of course but Mrs. Faw- 
sitt, a vdle cleverly played by Miss 
Kate Cutler. This lady was per- 
petually in revolt. She did the 
horridest things—things which ina 
younger age would not only have 
been simply “asking for it,” but 
what is more to the point got it, 
and that with a fearful smack. She 
refused to give her husband his 
lunch, she dismissed his servants, 
she set his children in revolt, she 
abused him, and -made his life a 
perfect hell. Why? Well, because 
he had suddenly lost most of his 
money in the City and made her 
retire to a house in the country to 
live there on an income of £1,000 a 
year. 
tt a 
Business. 
usiness always amuses me so on 
the stage. The greatest finan- 
ciers, who presumably have only 
just quitted the City, never know 
the extent of their losses until the 
butler has brought them in the 
6.30 edition of the evening paper. 
Even then we know they soon 
get over it, and in a very few 
minutes they will get back to that 
male and female battle, about which 
most modern plays are written. 
This happens in Mr. Jones’s new 
play. Nicholas Fawsitt gets his 
information from “‘ The Westminster 
Gazette,” and after a slight pucker- 
ing of the brows and walks up and 
down the stage he settles down to 
the business of the play quite good- 
humouredly, and on we go. But in 
other ways this ogre is a curious 
personage. He is supposed to bea 
very disagreeable man because he 
only utters a faint, far-away “no”’ 
to any extravagant suggestion 
which the members of his first 
family and his second wile take it into 
their heads to formulate. When, how- 
ever, he does begin to lay the stick about 
the place he does it to the manner born. 
Had he been really an ogre he could not 
have played the Petruchio quiteso urbanely 
and with such evident polish. But weall 
know that in real life when a domestic 


worm does turn a rampant rhinoceros 
isn’t init for unreasoning brutality and 
unimpressive rage. 
2 & tt 

The Revolt Squashed. 
“Lhe second act, however, finds Mr. 
Nicholas Fawsitt more than a master 
of the situation. Having up till then 
been twisted round the littlest finger of 


SAHARET 


The Australian dancer who is performing at the present 
time at the London Coliseum. Saharet is one of ‘the 
highest kickers on the stage, and her exit, when she 
throws one leg right over her head, is somewhat startling 


the littlest person in the house—after, it 
is true, a few necessary grumbles —- he 
becomes so cute that when his wife had 
arranged to starve him into submission 
he had not only eaten up the private store 
which she and her stepdaughter had 
concealed in the cupboard upstairs but 
he had arranged with an old gardener 
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that his dinner should be sent in from 
the village inn, leaving his wife and 
family to subsist upon the sustaining 
qualities of their own sillinesses. Not 
only this, but when his wife childishly 
smashed the famous mid-Victorian en- 
graving of ‘The Monarch of the Glen” 
he actually nailed up a pair of his trousers 
as a symbol of his masculine mastership. 
In other words, the Nicholas Faw- 
sitt of the first act was a totally 
different person from the Nicholas. 
Fawsitt of the second and _ third ; 
had he not been so these acts might 
without difficulty have been equally 
as dull. As it was they literally 
made the play. 
Frantic Womanhood. 
“|~o see a collection of idiotic 
women being idiotic is not a 
very elevating sight though it can 
occasionally be made comic. But 
really Mrs. Fawsitt and her step- 
daughters were too selfish and silly 
for words. Of course there are 
hundreds of women iike them— 
women who treat their fathers and 
husbands merely as the sometimes 
disagreeable tyrant who eventually 
pays the bills even if it Jands him 
in ruin, just as there are silly young 
men like Bertie 'awsitt who marry 
flamboyant stage creatures and toot 
about in motor cars at the old 
pater’s expense. All the same, one 
specimen of decent womanhood 
would have been a pleasant con- 
trast to this plethora of shriek- 
ing silliness. Ol! course everybody 
in the theatre enjoyed themselves. 
We may prate about our love of the 
“higher type ’ and the “ divine glory 
of perfect womanhood,” but show 
me the man and woman who would 
not infinitely prefer to see the girl 
well smacked. The Fawsitt family 
get it all fairly severely, and that 
they thoroughly well deserved it 
lent a charm to a very pleasant 
evening at which we all enjoyed 
ourselves, 
* te % 
The Acting. 
s the ogre Sir George Alexander 
had nothing very difficult to. 
do, but he did it admirably. More 
trying was the rvéle of Mrs. Fawsitt 
because not only did she get 
thoroughly well tamed before the 
end of the last act but the audience 
would willingly have lent a hand 
to the business. She really «was 
a trial. Miss Kate Cutler played. 
her very cleverly but -she failed 
to give her a vivid and distinct 
personality. The parts were admi- 
rable; the whole was somewhat 
disjointed. Miss Gladys Cooper, 
who did not in the least look as if 
she had written a shocking story, 
played prettily as one daughter and 
so did Miss Dorothy Vane asthe 
other. It was not Miss Maidie Hope’s 
fault that her music-hall singer was 
the music-hall singer of a panto- 
mine—the author had made ler so. 
Those who had too little to do were Mr. 
A. E. Matthews as the son and Mr. C.M. 
Hallard as Mr. Paradine, the would-be 
lover of Mrs. Fawsitt. But Mr. Sydney 
Valentine as the gardener was magnificent. 
He was the old labourer who had already 
got his taming done and his wile in proper 
order to the very life. 
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MIMIC WARFARE, AND MAY IT STAY SO 


Picturesque French and German Troops on their Annual 
Maneuvres. 


GERMAN INFANTRY MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF BERLIN 


The war scare, which is the all-important question of the hour up to the time of writing, shows no signs of abatement. Both the 

French and German journals speak of feverish preparation for war on both sides, and the correspondents on the frontier, where the 

French military manceuvres are in progress, state that the people in that part of the country anxiously fear some frontier disturbance 
which may precipitate matters. There is every reason to hope, however, that common sense and reason will prevail 


bo 
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ELL, uncle dear, I’ve got nothing 
‘ticular to tell you except that 
since the Joconde has walked 
off and left her nails behind 
her all the big bonnets in Paris are 
crying fire and danger to each other. As 
far as I can see all the monuments of this 
city are in danger of being stolen or 
destroyed by flames. The latest fear is 
lest the church of Notre Dame should 
catch fire. It appears that there would 
be no means of extinguishing the flames 
if such a catastrophe happened. Of 
course, if this-is true it certainly is high 
time that such a state of affairs should be 
remedied. That is more easily said than 
done in a country where everyone talks 
at once but nobody ever acts, singly or 
otherwise. In all the museums of the 
town thefts have been discovered—petty 
thefts no doubt, but still the facts re- 
main, and as I’ve said before the big 
bonnets are all very scared and nervous. 
If we have to find policemen to guard 
the various masterpieces in all the 
museums I’m afraid there won’t be enough 
to go round, and none will be lelt to look 
alter the angry matrons who declare that 
food is too dear and imagine they will 
decrease the prices if only they shout 
loud enough. 
tt co % 
Really, uncle, what is the world coming 
to? One year we are nearly 
swamped all the summer through, the 
crops are ruined, and the price of food 
goes up, and then next year we are baked 
alive, the crops are scorched, and the 
prices go upper and upper. We do want 
a juste milieu, if you please, Mr. Clerk of 
the Weather, and it’s jolly mean of you 
not to give it us. Why, all this second 
week of September we've been absolutely 
gasping for air like fish out of water. 
We are now enjoying (?) the sort of 
weather one used to occasionally get in 
July a few years ago and sometimes in 
August, but never, never, never in the 
middle of September. What is the world 
coming to and what—oh what—will 
happen next year after drought and flood ? 
1 suppose we shall have earthquakes and 
snowstorms simultaneously. Nest ce pas ? 
Well, anything would be 
a welcome change alter 
these long hot sun-roasted 
days. Theatre - going is 
sheer madness, and yet 
people manage to go to 
them somehow. How they 
can stand the heat I cannot 
imagine. The other day 
I went to the Ambassadors, 
but I couldn’t remain even 
in that open-air caf’-conc ; 
the sight of the grease- 
painted souls behind the 
footlights made me feel 
stifled. I imagined them 
in their tiny dressing-rooms 
wrestling with melted vase- 
line and sticks of colour 
that no doubt had dwindled 
into greasy pools of evil- 


smelling ointment. Can’t 
you imagine the atmo- 


sphere of a _chorus-girl’s 
dressing-room these days? 
It must be purgatory. 
Ec) cS %& 
How I envy a friend of 
mine who writes to 

me from Buenos Ayres com- 
plaining bitterly of the 
cold. Her chief. grievance 
seems to be that the houses 


cilla in 


out there are “ fair-weather houses,” the 
fireplaces are badly constructed, and the 
chimneys don’t draw,so one has to wrap 
up indoors as well as out. Think, uncle, 
how delicious that must be. No dodging 
the sun from one room to another, no 
blistered neck when you are foolish 


LORD CADOGAN 


Taking a matutinal stroll at Aix-les-Bains 


enough to take an open taxicab as I did 
the other day, no more sweltering behind 
closed shutters all day, no—— But really I 
must not grumble about the heat, it is 
such a common subject to growl about, 
I must really try to be more original. 
Brownie tells me in her letter that Arlette 
Dorgére is a huge success out there and 


SOCIETY AT AIX-LES-BAINS 


A snapshot of the Duke and Duchess of Canestra with their pets 
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draws crowds to the Royal every night, 
but Brownie is justly annoyed because, so 
far, it seems impossible to meet the pretty 
actress outside the theatre, and all the 
women in the town are wild with excite- 
ment over the wonderlul gowns and furs 
she is supposed to have brought out with 
her. As they are longing to see her, even 
at a distance, they positively haunt the 
steps of the quiet hotel where she is stay- 
ing. So far, however, she has not moved 
out, and lunches and dines in her private 
salon. Nevér mind, Brownie, you were 
able to contemplate Madame Marguerite 
Carrée of the Opéra Comique troupe ; she 
changed her frock four times a day all the 


. time she was out there and didn’t once 


try to get away Irom the admiring crowd 
that gathered wherever she went. Now, 


did she? 
BY the way, uncle mine, you remember 
I told you all about the Théatre 
Ambulant Gémier, didn’t 1? Ialso said 
that I was certain they would often break 
down on the road. Well, I was right. 
They've had all sorts of mishaps, poor 
things. I am really sorry for Gémier—he’s 
a splendid actor, you know — and his 
charming wile, Andrée Megarde ; one must 
feel so foolish when one’s pet ideas and 
theories go wrong. Gémier’s great idea 
was a sort of glorified circus-tent arrange- 
ment with a real stage, real footlights and 
scenery, real dressing-rooms, and even an 
American bar. All these wonders were 
to be taken to pieces and lugged along 
the roads from one town to another by 


i & it 


. several huge traction engines. 


% % 


here was no trouble in taking the 
theatre to pieces, you know, dear, 

but there were awful ructions sometimes 
when it came te setting it up. You see 
the engine drawing the pieces for the 
foundation of the theatre was always the 
engine that broke down on the road, and 
so time after time everything would 
arrive safely in the marketplace of some 
small town except just the very things 
needed to begin operations with. Once 
the horrid old caravan 
broke down in the middle 
of a tiny village, and the 
street was so narrow that 
they almost had to pull 
down two cottages before 
the engine could be pro- 
perly got at and examined. 


% 


nother time the leader 

ran away with two vans 
and careered wildly down 
a busy high street, frighten- 
ing the yokels out of their 
lives, and the most astonish- 
ing feat of all was when 
they got stuck in the sand 
at a seaside town. You 
will agree with me when 
I say that I don’t think 
that we shall hear so much 
next year of the Théatre 
Ambulant that was to 
spread knowledge and the 
sense of art into remote 
villages, uncle mine. I feel 
sure that Gémier will pre- 
fer to stay in the Gay City 
and not go shedding scrap 
iron over the countryside. 
—Your loving PrisciLua. 
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FAME IN SIX MONTHS 


A New Parisian Dancer Coming to London. 


Bert 


SOME BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDIES OF MLLE. REGINE FLORY 


This accomplished and very beautiful young artist comes from the famous stages of the Théatre des Capucines and Marigny, Paris, 

where she has enjoyed the biggest successes. Mlle. Flory, has only had six months’ experience on the stage, and her first appearance 

astonished the Parisians by her charming personality and original and clever singing and dancing. There is little doubt that in 

London she will create the same remarkable furore as she did in the Gay City. Mlle. Flory is now in London training for her new 
act, which is to be staged in a short time at one of the principal houses of amusement in the metropolis 
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Racing Noteb 


At Doncaster. 
< RINCE PALATINE may of course 

win.” That sentence I remem- 

ber occurred in the Notebook 

last week, and Prince Palatine 
did win. But since honesty is such an 
unusual virtue on the turf let me hasten 
to add that no credit belongs to me in 
the véle of prophet, for I let it be clearly 
understood that Lycaon, in the opinion 
of “ The Syce,” would beat Prince Pala- 
tine. The position was reversed, and yet 
it is possible to derive some satisfaction 
from this result. Have I 
not steadfastly and con- 
sistently opposed the can- 
didature of the much- 
vaunted King William, 
and was not Prince Pala- 
tine one of the dozen 
horses selected by Tue 
TatLer at the beginning 
of this racing season as 
being good to follow? 
Lycaon did not disgrace 
Mr. Joel’s tip, which I 
passed on to readers. © His 
substitute for Sunstar ran 
splendidly, and all would 
have been well had the 
St. Leger winner run 
according to his form at 
Newmarket last July, when 
Mushroom gave him the 
better part of a stone and 
a thorough trouncing. 


a & e 
‘The. Prince.” 
M: Joel was obviously 
+ “quite alive to the 
opposition of Prince Pala- 
tine. For a long time this 
horse could not be dis- 
covered in the paddock 
before the race, and I only 
came across him through 
seeing Mr. Joel and his 
trainer, Charles Morton, 
make a sudden dash 
through-the crowd in the 
direction of a bay horse 
which had appeared on 
the scene. I thought it 
must be Lycaon and that 
Stern, who was with them, 
was going to be given the 
ley-up. But it was Prince 
Palatine, and the Lycaon 
party surveyed him with 
an anxious interest they 
made no attempt to dis- 
guise. Clearly this was the 
dangerous quarter. They 
did not fear King William 
as 1 knew, and the race 
itself proved they were 
right. 
te & 

““The King.” 

wondered then, as I have 

always done, why King 
William should have been 
so much boomed and for what object. 
He is not a great horse to look at though 
he was better by far than on Derby day. 
Certain writers gloried in him as a two- 
year-old and prophesied a splendid future 
for the horse, while Mr. Lambton person- 
ally was an ardent believer in him. ‘Truly 
the name of King William has not 
a pleasant sound for those who were 
fascinated by the glowing tales of what 
he was going to do in the making and 
shaping of turf history. 


A Perplexing Race. 
I most sincerely hope that the handi- 
cappers will not judge of Mushroom’s 
merits by the form Prince Palatine dis- 
played against him in that unhappy race 
at Newmarket when—shall we say ?—the 
loser could not have been at his best. If it 
were true we should be confronted with 
the conclusion that Mushroom would have 
won the St. Leger with ro st. on his back, 
beating a horse that beat Lycaon by six 


lengths. The idea is absurd. Donoghue 
rode Prince Palatine at Newmarket ; 


LORD ILCHESTER 


(ON LEFT) 


And Sir Hedworth Lambton-Meux, snapped at Doncaster last week. 

Sir Hedworth was bequeathed a large legacy from the estate of the late 

Lady Meux on the condition that he assumed the surname of Meux. 
This permission has now been granted by the King 


O'Neill rode him at Doncaster, and maybe 
the benefit of a change in pilots accounted 
for the transformation, though Donoghue 
may not be flattered by the suggestion. 
What is clearly apparent now is that 
Prince Palatine is an uncommonly good 
horse, for he won his race like one. He 
has been late in maturing even as his sire, 
Persimmon, was fairly late, but now that 
he is on the up-grade he may become a 
candidate for those much-debated horse- 
of-the-century honours, 
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By 
8 “The Syce.” 


The Cambridgeshire Winner ? 
think we saw the winner of the Cam- 
bridgeshire on St. Leger day. I refer 
to Grammont, about whom I had a good 
word to say two or three weeks ago. He 
won the Cleveland Handicap with great 
ease and he incurred no penalty for the 
Cambridgeshire. Then I do not forget 
that Hackler’s Pride won this race prior 
to winning the Cambridgeshire, and 
history has a way of repeating itself in 


racing. He is an extremely good-looking 
horse, and a famous trainer who was 
standing by me as the 
horses were being led 


round before the Cleveland 
Handicap was much taken 
by him. I am told that 
the trainer, John Fallon, 
who I am glad to say is 
recovering from a_ sharp 
attack of pneumonia, re- 
cently remarked that he 
thought he had the winner 
of the Cambridgeshite in 
his stable. This may be 
idle gossip, yet it is a fact 
that he is the trainer of 
Grammont. I have a 
double for the Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire, 
obtained before Grammont 
won at Doncaster—Mira- 
dor and Grammont. Both 
appeal very strongly to me. 


® o 2 
Doncaster and Discomfort. 
The stewards of the 


Jockey Club in the 
interests of the public, 


without whom racing 
would be _ impossible, 
ought to insist on the 


Doncaster race committee 
doing something to bring 
their stands and _ acces- 
sories up to date. They 
are a disgrace and should 
not be tolerated by the 
Jockey Club, whose first 
function it is to act in the 
interests of the sport and 
the public who look on. 
The charges are exorbi- 
tant, and when these are 
paid the accommodation 
is ludicrously inadequate. 
On St. Leger day you 
pay 30s. to go into the 
paddock, and you have 
not a 20 to xr chance if 
you are an ordinary mem- 
ber of the public of seeing 
a yard of the race. The 
local officials are on the 
make from beginning to 
end, and they have neither 
tact nor consideration. I 
know many people who 
vow they will never go 
near the place again until 
an alteration in the present 
state of affairs is introduced. 


cS 2 % 

A Note. 
stated some time ago that there was a 
likelihood of Charles Peck relin- 
quishing training for Mr. Solly Joel and 
taking Messrs. Clark and Robinson's horses 
which have hitherto been with Brewer. 
Peck, however, is continuing with Mr. 
Joel, and I understand the horses in ques- 
tion are to go to Alec Taylor at Manton. 
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AN UNEXCITING ST. LEGER 


Primce Palatine Rolls Home—the Rest Nowhere. 
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MR. PILKINGTON’S PRINCE PALATINE, THE WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER, BEING 
LED IN BY HIS OWNER 

Which classic race he accounted for in remarkably easy fashion, beating Mr. J. B. Joel’s Lycaon by six lengths. Lord Derby’s 

King William, the much-vaunted favourite, ran into third place. Mr. Pilkington, the owner of Prince Palatine, comes of a well-known 


Lancashire family and is a brother of Mr. Leonard Pilkington, a once-famous racing man but who now finds his chief recreation in 
golf. Mr. Pilkington purchased Prince Palatine from Colonel Hall-Walker as a yearling for £2,000 
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MAN never realises the superiority 
of woman so much as when he 
is sewing on a button without 
a thimble, pushing the needle 

against the wall to get it half-way through, 

and pulling it through the other half by 
hanging on to it with his teeth. 
& ae t 

certain kleptomaniac says although 

she has taken everything for her 


complaint she cannot cure it. 

“The American consul at Swatow, 
South China, reports that native 

cloth made from banana fibre wears well, 

and is thin and cool. “It should,” says 

“Punch,” “also have the advantage of 

being an admirable emergency ration.” 
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Pod 


*[ here may be much tenderness in this 
world but it is.a sure. thing that the 
butcher never finds it. “ 
a tt 
ses he sons of 
the Eme- 
rald Isle,’ says a 
weekly paper, 
‘have made their 
mark in every 
quarter of the 
earth.’ Yes, in- 
deed,” says “ Lon- 
don Opinion,” 
“we once saw a 
man in a remote - 
corner of China 
who had just got 
a peach of a black 
eye from an Irish- 


man.” 
® 


e 
VI atrimony is 
olten onlya 
matter o’ money. 


co 


x country jour- 
nal declares 
that there are no 
fewer than 4,500 
species of bees. 
Happily, however, 
they have only got 
one kind ot sting 
between them. 
ey e 
Plenty of sleep 
is conducive 
to beauty. Even 
a tall hat looks 
worn when it loses 


its nap. 
& 

“The congrega- 

tion of a 
country church 
were _ horrified 
during a morning 
service to hear their new and athletic 
young curate cry out at the end of the 
lesson, ‘‘ Here endeth the first innings.” 


% ® i 
Se Colonel John Jacob Astor has con- 
trived to get married after all in 
the face of a combine of disapproving 
clerics. The considerate parson who ulti- 
mately consented to tie the knot, the 
Rey. R. Lambert, lately abandoned the 
calling of a Congregational minister to 
become a carpenter. “Luckily,” says 
“The World,” “he has not ceased to be 
a qualified joiner.” 
% 
Yo can’t convince any young man 
whose girl has just said “ yes” that 
the country is going to rack and ruin, 
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he young man who once boasted that 

he would make a big noise in this 

little world of ours now beats the big 
drum in the local band. 


ae 


“ (\ ttracted by the reflection of itself a 
sheep jumped through a_ shop 


window at Thrapstone yesterday. Not 

the sort, of course,’ comments “The 

Evening News,” ‘that any _ sensible 
fo} ? J 


animal would pursue after reflection.” 
& a it 


Ryery man thinks he would become 
famous if he had more time to write 
poetry. 


a Bu i 


t was an extremely grammatical old 

lady who was overheard to declare 

that there weren't many men in this 
country as rich as the Rothschildren. 


CRICKET 


Who were present at the Imperial Cricket Conference at the Oval last week. Our photograph 
shows, from left to right: Lord Hawke, Mr. W. Findlay (secretary Surrey C.C.), Mr. F. E. 
' Lacey (secretary, M.C.C.), Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, and Lord Harris (chairman). 
One of the questions at issue was whether “one of the test matches of the triangular 
tournament of 1912 should be allotted to Birmingham and another to Cardiff. After a long 
discussion it was decided that no alteration should be made. 
by the Board of Control with regard to test matches and county matches were agreed to. 
The test match at the Oval originally fixed for August 19 was altered to August 27 


We cannot say that our faith in our 
fellow men is quite complete until 
we cease to open our ham sandwich to 
assure ourselves that the ham is really 
there. 
ae & oo 7 
“| he dressmakers of Paris—all men—are 
now settling the new “ models”’ for 
the coming season, and no new frock will 
be considered correct till their decision is 
made known. 
’"Tis*idle for woman to strive against 
man, 
He handicaps her in a manner unfair ; 
She thought that in dresses the field was 
her own, 
But the brute even settles what woman 
must wear.— John Bull.” 
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All the arrangements made 


f the schoolmasters had struck sooner it 
is possible that the schoolboys’ strike 
would have ended in remarkably quick 


time. 

ef M r. Harry Atwood, the American 
aviator, says that to sneeze while 

flying ‘is one of the most serious perils of 

aviation.’ We have been saying this long 

time,’ says “The Star,” “that those 

perils were not to be sneezed at.” 


tt tt th 
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V e seldom realise how robust and 
healthy we are until called upon 
to write an application for an insurance 
policy. 
co te 
“7T~his catechism is too hard,” said the 
youngest of seven to his mother 
after his first Sunday-school visit ; “aren't 
there any kitty- 
chisms for little 
boys?” 


% it 


“ 


ou kick the 
bucket; 
we do the rest.” 
Thus runs the 
advertisement of 
an enterprising 
firm of American 
undertakers. 


t % 


“T*he number of 
languages 
and dialects 
spoken in the 
world amounts to 
3,064. exclusive 
of baby talk and 
the language of 
railway porters. 


co A 


f a man makes 
himself a 
worm he must 
not complain 
when trodden on. 
—Kant. 


ti % 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ENGLISH, AUSTRALIAN, AND SOUTH AFRICAN 


“he assertion of 
the fact that 
“There is always 


sunrise some- 
where” is com- 
forting. To the 


man who is just 
going to bed there 
comes the happy 
consolation that 
at least somebody has to get up and go 
to work. 
o 
certain vicar has been teaching his 
congregation an infallible way to 
“Jill” a church :— 
“ Don’t come.” 
“Tf you come, come late.” 
“Tf too hot or too cold, too wet or too 
dry, don’t think of coming.” 
“he unfortunate victim of a recent out- 
rage states that one of his assailants 
was fair, ‘““with a moustache about 
5 ft. gin.in height and wearing a light 
suit.” This surely should prove a very 
excellent means of identifying the wanted 
man, 
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By Geo. Belcher. 


THE WEATHER AGAIN. 
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I’ve seen better days, you know ”’ 


Could you render me a little assistance, sir ? 


“So have I. 


ce 


I hope it will soon clear up” 
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The Past. 

SUPPOSE the past always looks attrac- 
tive because we don’t happen to live 
in it. Ofcourse [don’t mean our own 
past—that is always dull—but the 

past when our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers lived and loved and great- 
grandpapa wore funny top hats and idiotic 
trousers. They say that those centuries 
which in history most greatly appeal to 
us we have ourselves lived through ina 
previous existence. If so I think I must 
have blossomed out in ancient Greece, 
slept through the MRenaissance,, and 
opened my eyes once more when dull 
King George III. was getting off his 
throne. Anyway, I love these periods. 
Greek art and old Bloomsbury—gracious, 
what a combination!—old Bath, and 
old Brighton; these things never 
cease to appeal to me. 


i 


Distance Lends Enchantment. 
t may be, of course, that not 
having lived in those times 
they continue to appear so 
attractive in consequence. No- 
body seemed to have any worries 
in those days, yet I suppose they 
had. Life seemed one long 
minuet varied by smiles froma 
lady sitting in a sedan chair. 
Yet I suppose in every age the 
washing hasn’t come home on 
the right day, and the handsome 
Edward has loved for a little 
while and then ridden away. 
These things will happen until 
the end of the world. J dare 
say our grandchildren will look 
upon this age of noise and bustle 
as an asylum of simplicity and 
peacefulness wherein the twenty- 
first century could find forgetful- 
ness and rest. Of course even 
now there are many people who 
simply love the sound _ of 
machinery, the City at mid-day, 
and the smell of motors. I know 
a man who admires nothing so 
much in an exquisite landscape 
as a line of telegraph wires. 
“Tt seems to link up the whole 
world,” he exclaimed in ecstasy, 
just as if most of us were not 
always trying our hardest to try 
and break from that link for a 
little while. For myself, give me 
old walls, old streets, old furni- 
ture, old friends, and if you 
will a modern bathroom and a 
cook. 


modern 


A Most Readable Book. 
erhaps because I like antiquity so 
greatly | opened Mr. Ralph Neville’s 
entertaining book, ‘‘ The Romantic Past”’ 
(Chapman and Hall), with delight. That 
1 was altogether satisfied when I came to 
the end of it would not be true, although 
as it is the state of mind one has at the 
end of so many books it seems unfair to 
particularise. From beginning to. end 
the romantic past is of course one of those 
‘““made” books which many authors with a 
facile pen and a few weeks of superficial 
research could turn out without losing a 
single hair. The whole thing is some- 
what discursive. One flits from Helen of 
Troy to Mrs. Fitzherbert and back to La 


Valiére like an intoxicated bee in a 
garden. And as one flies about among 
the centuries one stops here and there to 
suck a little honey from various aristo- 
cratic passion flowers—not enough to 
satisfy perhaps but just enough to give 
us a taste and to leave us asking for 
more. At times one would like to linger 
——for the average grande passion of history 
becomes thin when summed up with a 
few bare facts and an anecdote, and even 
at the best of times love stories baldly told 
have a sameness somewhat sleepifying. 
However, it really does seem ungrateful 
to grumble, however slightly, at Mr. 
Neville’s very readable book, because he 
gives us many of his own ideas on love, 
passion, and the marriage market ; and if 
these are nothing very new—being mostly 
the truism that man is polygamous and 
woman a “one life, one lover ’’—he has 
certainly restated them in a bright and 
popular form. The book is also nicely 


MISS STELLA CALLAGHAN 


The daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir G. Astley Callaghan, who 

has just published through Messrs. Constable her first novel, 

a delightfully charming story called ‘“‘ The Little Green Gate.’ 
It was reviewed in these pages a few weeks ago 


illustrated though most of the pictures 
have appeared many times before in other 
books. 
& te 

Old, but Not so Old. 
Arether book which deals for the most 

part with matters long, long ago is 
Mrs. Charles Calvert's ‘‘ Sixty-eight Years 
on the Stage’”’ (Mills and Boon). Mrs. 
Calvert is remembered by the present 
generation chiefly for her absolutely in- 
imitable old women, the finest of which 
perhaps was the queen dowager in Captain 
Robert Marshall’s cynically clever comedy, 
A Royal Family. 1 shall never forget how 
Mrs. Calvert made me laugh in this. 
How many times I went to see it I dare 
not own. It is one of those performances 
which I am saving up to bore my grand- 
children with when they begin to prate of 
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actresses in their day. But the greater 
part of Mrs. Calvert’s long theatrical 
career has been spent in the portrayal of 
Shaksperean characters. Her husband was 
for many years the manager of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, which under his 
végime became the second Shaksperean 
theatre in the kingdom. After his death 
Mrs. Calvert visited America with both 
Mrs. Langtry and Miss Mary Anderson. 
With regard to the latter tour she de- 
scribed how the American press practically 
wrecked it because Miss Anderson had 
brought with her an English company 
and her manager had seen fit to raise the 
prices. Miss Anderson was also charged 
with putting on a cold and dignified 
manner (supposed to be copied from the 
British aristocracy). Her “ coldness” was 
thus commented on: ‘‘ Miss Anderson has 
taken up her quarters at the Hotel 
The proprietor therefore has 
stopped the supply of ice and has pro- 
vided all the waiters with over- 
coats and woollen gloves.” The 
result was that the lovely lady’s 
health broke down, the tour was 
abandoned, and Miss Anderson 
retired permanently from the 
stage. 


tt tit 


Interesting and Readable. 
~hese memoirs of Mrs. Calvert's 
are thoroughly interesting. 
She writes so brightly, with such 
humour, and with so many enter- 
taining comments, that even the 
dullest item of theatrical history 
—and is there anything quite 
so dull?—becomes amusing. 
Most of the book is of course 


taken up with her. husband’s 
famous management in Man- 


chester; but in the latter part 
we are given interesting side- 
lights into the characters of Sir 
Henry Irving, Madame Ristori, 
Edwin Booth, Mrs. Langtry, and 
—in the more modern portions 
—George Bernard Shaw and Sir 
Herbert Tree. It is rare to find 
theatrical memoirs so interesting 
even for the untheatrical reader. 
4% a co 
A Clever Tale. 
Ss The Dempsey Diamonds” 
(Lane), by Allen Arnot, 
is really a most entertaining tale. 
Its plot is somewhat complicated, 
and a few of the incidents are 
described with a fulness out of 
all proportion to their import- 
ance; but what does that matter 
when the manner of describing 
them interests and amuses us? Moreover, 
there is an old-world atmosphere about 
the story which is really rather attractive. 
It isalmost like a picture of Cranford if 
Raffles had happened to live in the neigh- 
bourhood. Not that there is a gentleman 
cracksman in Mr. Arnot’s book. The 
diamonds, although they disappear several 
times — and one is left wondering at 
the end why they were destined to bring 
such atrocious bad luck to everybody who 
had anything to do with them—are stolen 
with the best purposes in the world. But 
alter all it is the people in the story, not 
the story itself, which is the chief attrac- 
tion of the book. I liked poor handsome 
Miss Dempsey with her faded beauty and 
unbreakable pride, and with the sordid 
scandal of the child—who turns up later 
on—tucked away comfortably in the 
(Continued on p. 328) 
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it ’ad the same heffect on me till I got used to it” 
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That tobacco of yours is making me feel positively ill, my man” 
I dessay it does, lady 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


forgotten past. The old servant, Margaret, 
was also a splendidly-drawn portrait; so, 
too, were the three old aunts—-determined 
Mrs. Bonthorn, her echo, Mrs. Crombie, and 
sweet, coddling Miss Phemie. Then there 
are Dr. James, Dick, his cousin, and several 
other people, all delightfully living and 
all playing a more or less important réle 
in Mr. Arnot’s clever story. It never thrills 
you but it gently amuses you all the time, 
and that is such a pleasant characteristic. 
# e 
A Notable Book. 
[here is something extraordinarily in- 
teresting, extraordinarily pathetic 
too, in the ex-Crown Princess of Saxony’s 
memoirs, “ My Own Story,” just published 
by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. For the imbibers 
of Court scandal the book will perhaps 
prove a small disappoint- 
ment. There is little or 
nothing scandalous in it: 
“IT have irequently been 
urged to make a public 
repudiation of the various 
inaccurate statements 
which for nearly ten years 
have been circulated re- 
garding my life and ac- 
tions. Hitherto I have 
maintained silence because 
I have disdained to reply 
to those who have maligned 
me. It has, however, been 
indicated to me that as my 
sons are now approaching 
an age when the menda- 
cious assertions in question 
may be communicated to 
them, it is my duty as their 
mother to make public the 
actual reason which led to 
my leaving Dresden and 
to my ultimate banishment 
{rom Saxony.” 
co % i 
The Other Way About. 
FH verybody knows the 
effect of royalty on 
the people; it is left, how- 
ever, for ‘ My Own Story ”’ 
to give us the effect of the 
people on royalty. These 
descriptions of the private 
life of kings and queens by 
one who had she been con- 
ventional would to - day 
have been Queen of Saxony 
have an interest and value 
all their own. I am not 
quite sure that as a book 
of explanation they are 
altogether convincing. 
The active hatred with 
which the family of the 
Crown Prince regarded his 
wife is a little difficult to 
understand. Surely these people—narrow, 
ignorant, and bigoted as they were—had 
some reason for their dislike of this 
Austrian archduchess whose only fault 
seemed to be that she had not enough 
conventionality and too much sense of 
humour. Nothing offends pompous people 
more than having their pomposity held 
up to ridicule. Yet this doesn’t exactly 
explain why Baron George von Metzsch, 
who had many qualities which the Crown 
Princess herself most admired, should have 
declared, “I will ruin this woman, but I 
will ruin her slowly.” 
a ce 
Notable People. 
Apart from the interest of the Princess’s 
narrative, “My Own Story’ is 
enthralling through the various personal 


reminiscences of famous royal personages 
which the authoress met in the days of 
her splendour. We have several interest- 
ing stories concerning the beautiful 
Empress of Austria, as well as one or two 
pieces of Court gossip concerning the 
mysterious death of the Austrian Crown 
Prince Rudolf. Then we have the Kaiser, 
who seems to have taken a fancy to the 
ex-Crown Princess and hoped to make 
her into a political friend later on. But 
perhaps the most entertaining pages of all 
are those which concern the various 


royalties of the Court at Dresden. A 
duller, more uninteresting, more con- 
ventional lot of people could not have 
existed. That it was the fate of one of 
the unconventional Hapsburgs to marry 
into this drearily commonplace family 


“MY HUSBAND—A SNAPSHOT TAKEN BY MYSELF” 
An illustration from “My Own 


Saxony (Eveleigh Nash) 


was one of those ironies of fate which 

always make entertaining history. 
® ® © 

The Sadness of it All. 

he great interest of “ My Own Story,” 
however, lies in the life of the 
authoress herself. If her conversation is 
as bright and entertaining as her writing 
she must indeed have been an unappre- 
ciated quantity amid the dull and dreary 
sameness of the Court of Saxony. From 
the first her naturalness in the middle 
of this desert of dulness created mistrust. 
This mistrust quickly developed into 
hatred until at last her life became im- 
possible. Her least actions were pried 
upon and scandalous gossip sprang from 
the most trivial causes. The only person 
who was her friend was her husband, the 
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Story,’ by the ex-Crown Princess of 


Crown Prince, whom throughout the 
book she writes of most kindly, ex- 
plaining that his only fault was one of 
weakness. Things at last became so un- 
bearable that the Crown Princess could 
only find safety in flight. The old King 
of Saxony wanted to shut her up in a’ 
madhouse—to do anything so long as she 
was prevented from ever becoming queen 
after his death. To prevent this the 
Crown Princess fled to her parents. These 
turned their backs on her, and with her 
brother, the Archduke Leopold, she fled 
to Switzerland. Things became worse 
and worse. ‘There was no money, a child 
was on the way, and in her helplessness 
she saw herself being taken back to Saxony 
to be incarcerated in a madhouse for the 
rest of her life. To prevent this she sent 
for M. Giron in order that 
he being near her might 
compromise her reputation 
beyond all means of re- 
demption. ‘Oh how I 
suffered in those days!”’ she 
writes. “I have often tried 
to show some nobility of 
character and forgive those 
who injured me so deeply, 
but I cannot. Often | 
stood at my window at 
eventide and watched the 
happy hurrying — people 
going on their homeward 
way, and I have envied 
them so much. They at 
any rate could live as 
human beings. To me it 
‘seemed forbidden to do 
anything but suffer.” 

* e e 
The End. 
Separated from the chil- 

dren she loved so much 
the ex-Crown Princess was 


at the mercy of every 
lying, slandering tongue 


which cared to waggle on 
her account. Letters were 
intercepted from her hus- 
band to herself. Spies were 
placed to prevent her from 
justifying herself in the 
eyes of the people of 
Saxony, who in this book 
appear to have an affec- 


tion for ‘Sour Louisa” 
almost hysterical in its 
fondness. Writing of her 


home life, when for a few 
weeks in the summer she 
was allowed to be a real 
mother to her children and 
lead the happy careless life 
for which both she and her 
brother had been intended 
by nature, she writes: “I 
never see a fruit-laden cherry tree without 
thinking of those bygone summers when 
the children «and I used to go into the 
orchard to pick the cherries. I climbed 
the ladder and threw down the scarlet 
fruit to the dear.little expectant hands. 
Oh happy days spent with my loved 
ones, vanished now for ever! ‘The sum- 
mer has always regrets for me; the smell 
of the hay, the scent of roses, the long 
drowsy days and the warm still nights 
all stab me with the memories which I 
shall carry with me to the grave.” The 
book ends with her marriage in London 
to Signor Toselli: ‘With that curious 
mania for self-effacement which some- 
times seizes the Hapsburgs I chose to 
marry a man who boasted no pride of 
ancestry and possessed no worldly wealth.” 
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Magistrate: Do you mean ‘to say that all those injuries were caused by your husband throwing flowers at you? 
Witness: Yes; they were in pots, your worship 
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Photographer : If you don’t mind, sir, I think a better effect would be obtained if you changed places with the lady and assumed an 
easy attitude, with the legs crossed 
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VER since she was a tiny little bud 
the yellow Maréchal Niel rose 
had always longed to die ina 
woman’s hair, but to die in hair 

of two colours—and most of it false 
even at that—had not entered into her 
calculations for a single instant. 

“My mother once told me,” she re- 
marked, “that if I were very, very pretty 
and very, very good a fairy princess might 
one day stoop to gather me, and perhaps 
she might wear me in her hair on that 
wonderlul night when the fairy prince 
came forth out of the darkness to kiss her 
lips under the magic stars. But no knight 
in shining armour is ever likely to embrace 
this dowager. She will be extremely 
lucky if she gets hold of a widower 
with thirteen children. I wonder why 
on earth she picked me.” 

“You know, Elizabeth,’ sighed 
the woman to herself as she gazed at 
her own reflection in the French mir- 
ror over the mantelpiece, ‘‘ you're 
years and years too old to think of 
wearing roses in your hair.” 

“Then I hope she’ll take me out,” 
exclaimed the yellow Maréchal Niel 
rose peeping over the edge of a false 
curl. “It really would be too absurd 
of her to take me in to dinner. I[ 
should die of shame long before the 
sweets.” 

“Poor Elizabeth,’ the woman 
continued mournfully, ‘‘ you're begin- 
ning to look every moment of your 
age. You look a hundred in spite of 
all your face creams and massage 
and rouge and powder, and—and 
to-night you feel two, now don’t 
you?” 

She smoothed out the delicate 
tracery of lines all round her eyes 
with the approved movements of face 
massage. Then she looked at the 
result critically and laughed, but in 
her laughter there was the sound of 
bitterness and tears. 

“Tn fact,” she continued, adding a 
touch of carmine to her already over- 
accentuated lips, “‘did you ever feel 
quite so old as you feel to-night, 
Elizabeth? I don’t think so. Then 
why on earth don’t you take that 
ridiculously youthful rose out of your 
hair and leave a message with the 
footman to the effect that if Captain 
Attenbury will lunch with you on 
your return from Scotland you will 
be delighted to see him, but you must ask 
him to excuse you to- night as you are 
suddenly indisposed ? Then, likea woman 
of your age and temperament, take a 
basin of hot arrowroot, turn out the 
lights, collect the household keys, and go 
straight up to bed.” 

“T wish to goodness she’d act on her 
own advice,’ groaned the little yellow 
rose. “It’s too silly to keep me niddle- 
noddling on the top of this false hair a 
different colour at the roots.” 

“What's that you say, Elizabeth? 
That it’s only ten years ago after all? 
Really, I’m surprised at you. At your 
age too. Just as if you didn’t know that 
ten years in a woman’s looks can be a 
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THE END OF A ROSE 


By Richard Jing. 


lifetime. Besides, he was only a boy 
then—well, twenty-five is only a boy, 
isn’t it?—and you were a woman of 
forty.” 

“Ah! I knew there was a man in it,” 
snapped the yellow Maréchal Niel rose 
impatiently. “T knew there was a man 
in it. She says she was only forty but 
I should think even when they first 
met she was old enough to be his 
grandmother. These women with painted 
faces and: dyed hair, who wear thick 
veils in the daytime and refuse to 
come down to breakfast, who sit in 
heavily-curtained drawing-rooms in the 
afternoon and wrap their throats up in 
high pearl-and-diamond dog collars at 


GLADYS COOPER 


Who is appearing in Sir George Alexander’s new 
play, | “The Ogre,’”’ by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, at 


the St. James’s Theatre 


right have not the very least sense of 
proportion in their passions. Fancy me, 
after being the one undisputed belle of 
the whole garden, who ought to have 
died slowly between the leaves of some 
Juliet’s Bible, expiring on a mountain of 
false curls during a flirtatious evening 
between a young lollipop and a repaired 
luggage engine. Oh! it’sashame—it’s a 
downright shame!” 

“Oh, he swore did he, Elizabeth,’ 
the woman continued to murmur to her 
own reflection, “he swore to love you for 
ever and ever, even though you did send 
him out of your life to prevent his infatua- 
tion ruining his career. Il iddle-de-dee. 
Just as if you didn’t know what men are. 


BY 


Abd 
A DAINTY PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS fi 


Just as if you hadn’t learnt—even if you 
didn’t know. No, that’s no excuse. 
You're quite old enough and experienced 
enough to know that ‘Je t’aimerai tou- 
jours’ simply means ‘I'll hug your 
memory until Monday—perhaps—or until 
the beginning of next week—IJ dan't 
think.’ Really, Elizabeth, is there any- 
thing quite so foolish as a foolish old 
age? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
Then, my dear, be sensible. Take off 
that wonderful frock and take that silly 
yellow rose out of your hair. Put on 
a nice comfy tea gown and your feet on 
the fender, Read a few chapters of your 
book over the fire and doze when you feel 
inclined. You were up till two o’clock 
this morning at the duchess’s ball. 
People said you looked lovely be- 
cause they've got into the habit of 
saying it during all these years, but 
you know it takes shaded lights and 
a glass of champagne to make you 
believe it, and a love affair isn’t all 
tender glances and a Savoy supper. 
Sometimes you’re bound to come out 
into the light of day—and then! ” 

“Tf he’s not a youth,” remarked 
the yellow. Maréchal Niel rose, “ he’s 
an old Indian dodderer all bottle 
nose and enlarged liver. But I'll bet 
he’s a youth. Middle-aged women 
don’t dye their hair red for nothing.” 

“In the name of everything that 
is sensible, Elizabeth, can’t you ‘realise 
that you're fifty, and at fifty a pal- 
pitating heart is utterly and entirely 
out of place? Put love out of your 
life once and for all and grow old 
gracefully with elegance and a sense 
of humour. At fifty passion should 
only be a memory. To make it a 
reality at your time of life savours of 
the Palais Royale. Remember it is 
ten years ago, and you forbade him 
to write to you. He’s forgotten—of 
course he’s forgotten by now. If he 
loves you still it will be because 
you're a rich widow, not because 
Paul is dead.” 

“Heavens!’’ screamed the little 
yellow Maréchal Niel rose in horror, 
“there’s the bell. He’s come then. 
Oh do take me out! Oh do take 
me out! Put me in water; I feel 
faint. Don’t stand there,:you silly 
old thing,” she continued, looking at 
the woman hastily brushing her face 
over with powder. “ You might bea 
young girl; your trembling may be love, 
but he’ think you’ve had a stroke. And 
that absurd blush too; you may put it 
down to love, but he'll put it down to 
drink. Take me out! Oh do take me 
out!” 

But the woman was advancing into 
the middle of the room with outstretched 
hands. 

“How do you do, Jack?” she cried. 

““ What years since we met,” the man 
replied with masculine tactlessness. ‘“ Do 
you know, I should hardly have known 
you.” 7 
“ “There,” snapped the disappointed 
little yellow rose, ‘‘I reckon that’s settled 
her.” 


(Continued) 
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TURNING 


BACIK 


DHE TALLER 


CLOCK 


An Old Picture of a Young Man who is Coming and a Grand Old 
Man who has Gone. 


MR. W. G. C. GLADSTONE AS A BOY 


The recent revolt of the Young Scots 
against English candidates for Scottish par- 
liamentary seats apropos of Mr. W. G. C. 
Gladstone’s candidature for Kilmarnock Burghs 
has now been withdrawn, and the subject of 
our portraits is now proceeding vigcrousiy 
with his campaign. 


At a recent meeting, 


MR. W. G. C. GLADSTONE 


A present-day portrait, and his 
agent, Mr. Moore 


Chidley 
WITH THE LATE MR. W.E.GLADSTONE 


Gladstone declared his belief 
Home Rule for Scotland as well as for Ireland, 


where. Mr. in 
his candidature was unanimously endorsed by 
those present. Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone is 
the eldest son of the late Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
and grandson of the ‘G. O. M.,’? with whom 
he is seen photographed in our larger picture 
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THE CLASSICAL INFLUET 


Sensation at Ostemd Caused by Torleda Valencia, the Famous 


TWO GREAT 


Mile. Torleda Valencia is a well-known Spanish dancer who has made a reputation for herself on the Continent and is equally popular in England. It was ™ 
musical comedy, ‘“‘ Havana.’’ Since then she has been specially engaged by Mr. Alfred Butt to appear at the Palace Theatre, where she danced on the same | 
at the Palace Torleda Valencia has deeply studied the new movement of dancing revived by Miss Isadora Duncan, and in the above photographs she is se 

wonderful dark eyes. As a dancer she is singularly gracef 
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ICE IN BATHING GOWNS 


Spanish Damcer, who Practises her New Damce on the Sands. 


AVOURITES 


George Edwardes who first induced Mlle. Valencia to come to London, and she made her début at the Gaiety Theatre in Mr. Leslie Stuart’s charming 
ening as Miss Maud Allan, the contrast between the two methods of dancing being not the least interesting part of the programme. Since her appearance 
1 in several of the most beautiful poses of the dance. In appearance Mlle. Valencia is of the true Spanish type with a dazzling olive complexion and 
, and her Spanish dances are beautiful in the extreme 
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SUFFRAGISM IN SCOTLAND 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Northerm Tour—Lady Cowdray Giwes a 
Garden Party. 


PRIME MOVERS IN THE SCOTTISH “VOTES FOR WOMEN”. TOUR 


In centre of group is Miss Una Dugdale (bareheaded), who is organising Mrs. Pankhurst’s Scottish tour. Miss Joan Dugdale, Miss 
Frances Graham, and Mrs. Alderton, other prominent workers in the Suffragette cause, are also seen 


LADY COWDRAY MISS GLYNN 


And her principal guest, Mrs. Pankhurst, at Dunecht Escorted by Captain Wood at the garden party 


Lady Cowdray gave a very successful garden party at her beautiful place, Dunecht, near Aberdeen, in order to help forward the Suffragette movement 
in Scotland. The well-known Suffragette leader, Mrs. Pankhurst, is at present engaged in a vigorous campaign north of the Tweed 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


: ae very strange! I srl] 
a whols garden & there 
ws nothing but a bottle” 


MR. ERNEST has now 
originated his Day and 
Evening Gowns, Tailor 
Costumes, &c., for the 
coming season. 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLE PERFECTLY 


BOTTLE OF REFRESHING 


IROMA, PERFUME, 


POST FREE, 


RECALLING 
Patterns and Sketches on 


application, 


6d. THE CHARMS OF 


185, REGENT STREET, W. Appress: THE ENGLISH 


108/9, FORE ST., E.C. GARDEN. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
London and Paris. 


Manufacturers of 
Crab Apple Blossom and 
Crown Lavender Salts. 


On March 23rd, 1911, we received the following testimonial : On Sept. 4th we received a letter, of which the following is an extract :— 
“St. Mary’s Lodge, Trimley, Suffolk. “St. Mary’s Lodge, Trimley, Suffolk. 

“I had two outer covers retreaded by you in the early days of last year, and one was used “The tyre you retreaded for me last year, and which I wrote to you about early this year. 
on my near front wheel nearly all through last year, and is now in use on the off-side. It has only been scrapped a week or two aiter having done a further 3,000 miles. Another retread 
must have run well over 4,000 miles, and is still quite good showing hardly a scratch. The which you did at the same time has not lasted so well, having burst at a little over 3,000 miles. 
other I have only just commenced to use, and should it give the same results I can assure This cover was not worn through the Almagam. . . . If you would like me to send you 
you I shall have nothing to complain of.—Yours truly, the original cover that has been about 7,000 miles, | will do so.—Yours truly, 

“(Signed) G. F. FLEMWICK.” “(Signed) G. F. FLEMWICK.” 
SOME RETREADING PRICES AND COMPARISONS SHOWING SAVING TO BE EFFECTED. 


Almagam Ordinary Rubber Almagam N.S. Ord. Rub. N.S. 


Almagam 


Ordinary 

Grooved. Grooved. Steel Studded. Steel Studded. SAVING. Plain. Rubber. AINE 
Lees: s. Limasterd: fe Tomas fsa: arse 

1 13 1 7 0) Sh | 9 1 3 4 1 0 1 
Lids 1 9 1 6 1 5 1 1 2 
815 by 105 2 0 leet Shard 1m 3167528 Ls a 
820 by 120 2 7 1 18 6 1-712 2 1 10 
880 by 120 Foe be | 2 2 6 12142510 a haps 3 
895 by 135 Saad: y Rees We oh (| {het Deel Giauel 2 12 


Send Tyres for Re-treading direct to ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


London Depots: 172, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.; 92, BOLSOVER STREET, W. (Phone: Gerrard 5423-4). Bristol: ALMAGAM HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET (’Phone: Bristol 2536). 
Manchester—246, DEANSGATE (Phone: Central 2521). Newcastle-on-Tyne: 43, BLACKETT STREET (Phone: Central 966). Glasgow: 60, BATH STREET (Phone: Douglas 190). 
RU BMETAL._tThis is oil and acid-resisting material of the nature of indiarubber, invaluable for Engineering, Chemical Work. and Pymv Manufacturing, &c. 


| Enlarged my Bust 6 inches in 30 days 


By means of an accidental discovery. My chest was flat, my face, neck, and shoulders thin 
and sunken. I had faithfully tried every conceivable 
method and spent large sums of money in efforts to develop 
my bust and fill out the hollows, but all without result. ‘At 
last, when I had given up all hope of success, I stumbled on 
to the secret by means of which I enlarged my bust 6 inches 
in 30 days, and by which I firmly believe 


1 CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. 


I use no glass or wooden cups with vacuum appliances, 

neither dangerous drugs nor massage, but a simple, harmless 
method which not only develops the bust and fills out 
hollow necks and shoulders and sunken 
cheeks, but which also improves the 
health and makes you feel better and 
stronger from the beginning. As I am 
desirous that every woman should know 
how to secure this marvellous develop- 
ment, I have written a valuable and in- 
teresting booklet on my secret, and 


1 WILL SEND IT FREE 


A VERY LIMITED NUMBER REMAIN UNSOLD. 


THE KING’S PRINTERS’ CORONATION SOUVENIR 


Praver and bymn Books. 


The only Editions containing Words and Music of 


THE CORONATION ANTHEM, 
“Rejoice in the Lord, O Ye Riabteous,” 


Composed by SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.Doc. ; 
In Handsome and Appropriate. Bindings, Twenty-two Different Designs. 


Prices from 4/4 net. 


Illustrated Prospectus Free on Application. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE KING'S PRINTERS’ CORONATION PRAYER & HYMN BOOKS :— 


A Title Page Printed in Colours, Portraits of Their Majesties King 
George V. end Queen Mary, The Full Text of the Coronation Service, 
and, by Special Arrangement, Music and Words of Sir Frederick Bridge’s 


CORONATION ANTHEM. “ . a ; 

<ing’s Pri : ation Souvenir 

SPECIAL NOTICE. nee Ayo Bonk will NOT be Reprinted: 
[eS 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


to anyone who is interested in enlarging 
her bust or filling out thin cheeks, neck, 
and shoulders. All I ask is that you agree 
to read it carefully and that you send a 
penny stamp for reply. 


. AppRESs— 


MARGARETTE MERLAIN (2s?t:), 85, Great Portland St., London, W. 
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THE END OF 


It had. After a few minutes’ natural em- 
barrassment, during which both of them were 
acutely conscious of the night long ago when 
they bade each other good-bye, they went in 
to dinner. All the time he sat in stolid and 


sedate reserve, only varying the 
enjoyment of his dinner by uttering 
a few commonplace remarks about 
the flowers. 

When the coffee and liqueurs had 
been handed round and in the air 
was that sensation of cosy intimacy 
without which a dinner téte-d-téte is 
nothing but a torture, the woman 
leaned across the table and tried to 
{fascinate him with her still wonderful 
eyes. 

“You know, Jack, Iam delighted 
to see you again,” she murmured. 

“The older we grow,” he replied 
stolidly, “ the more we appreciate old 
friends.” 

“T should hardly have known 
you,” he remarked for about the 
twentieth time since they had sat 
down to dinner, and for the twentieth 
time she immediately felt a hundred. 

Thus they sat all through the 
long evening as far apart as if they 
had never met, to say nothing of 
having loved. One. dull — topic 
followed another dull topic with the 
deliberation of a parson’s wife crossing 
a tennis Jawn. Occasionally, very 
occasionally, they touched on their 
fleeting intimacy of ten years ago, 
but almost immediately the man flew 
off at a tangent to describe some 
more or less exciting episode in his 
military career. He told her his 
opinion on the Suffrage question, 
Poor Law, Boy Scouts, and the 


Victoria Memorial. She listened with that 


sympathetic silence which had always been one 
of her greatest charms. But it seemed that 
beneath their polite exterior they had grown 
to hate each other. 


OLD STAGE FRIENDS AMIDST NEW SURROUNDINGS 


The above photograph is of Mr. Matheson Lang and Miss Hutin 
Britton attending a Kaffir war dance given in their honour at the 
Robinson Deep Gold Mine, South Africa, where Mr. Lang’s company 
is playing to record houses. At Pretoria Lord and Lady Gladstone 
honoured the company by their attendance to witness “ Hamlet”’ 
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ROSE—continued. 


At last—oh, it seemed as if he had stayed a 


century—he got up to go. She accompanied 
him as far as the front door. 


“Good-bye, Jack,” she said, letting her hand 


linger in his own as long as he cared to hold it. 


“You must come and see me again 
when I return from Scotland.” 

“T shall be delighted to,’ he 
answered without the least interest, 
and he was gone. , 

“He will -not come: to see me 
again,” the. woman thought as the 
maid was brushing her hair. ‘He 
will not come to see me again. A 
polite lie—and that’s all that remains 
of a grande amour.” 

“T knew—I knew I should never 
get over it,’ moaned the little yellow 
Maréchal Niel rose expiring among 
the pins. ‘f Thank Heaven no flowers 
of the garden were witness to my ‘end 
—I who was beautiful enough to 
figure in the loveliest romance in 
the world.” 

“* Good-bye, little rose,” the woman 
sighed when ‘the maid -had left her 
and the lights were low. ‘I bought 
you at the flower shop this morning, 
but I should have told him that you 
belonged to the rose tree we planted 
together ten years ago—il-—if only 
he had still loved me. But I shall 
cherish you always—always. You 
have seen the curtain rung down. 
You have seen the one love of my 
life finish. But you shall always live 
beside me in—in my Bible; and when 
—when Iam very old and very ugly 
and very tired I shall look at you and 
—and | shall know that once in my 
life | lived—once in my life I loved.” 
And she kissed it. 
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A Beauty Bath 


for Every Home 


There is nothing simpler to establish 
in a Home than a. Beauty Bath. It 
is not a matter of ‘luxurious fittings 
or costly appliances. 
and Pears’ Soap—nothing more is 
required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in 
the way of beautifying the skin. 
Pears softens, purifies, and sanitises 
the skin, making it of a natural pink 
and white colour. 
the cosmetics in the world, Pears 
is the special 


complexion. 


Pears sees the beautifying 


pup a ew ee 


1\ Nie 
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Ee 


pee 


Pure water 


More than all 


beautifier of the 


NED aw awa 
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Their Majesties’ 
Dressing Case Maker, 
179, 181, 183, 
Regent Street, W. 


A 
Visit 

of 
Inspection 
cordially 
invited. 


Finest Fitted Suit Case for £13 10s. or £9 18s. Gd. (Wonderful Value.) 


Gent’s 24-inch best Solid Leather Suit Case, with 8 capped corners, very strong 
and durable, fitted Sterling Silver-mounted Toilet Bottles and best Ivory 
Brushes, &c., £13 10s.; fitted Silver and Ebony, £9 18s. 6d. 


J. C. VICKERY has the largest and most charming Collection of Novelties 
in London for Gifts of all kinds. 


JEWELLERY. GOLD. SILVER. LEATHER. BAGS, &c., &c. 


i SHIRLEY PRESIDENT BRACES 


are the most comfortable on account of the 
light, specially made cord which slips back 
and forth freely, and readjusts itself with 
every movement. 

Note the careful workmanship and high 
grade material which assure their un- 
equalled wearing qualities. 

Every pair has the manufacturer’s signed 
Guarantee. 


‘*Satisfaction, New Pair or Money Back’? 


Be sure to obtain the genuine which have ‘‘ Shirely President” on 
the Buckles. 


Per 2/6 Pair 
Of all Hosiers and Outfitters, 
Agents: A. Merchant & Co. 


7 Fore Street London, E. C. 
Who supply wholesale houses only 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBERS contains: 


GORHAMBURY, ST. ALBANS 

COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE 

AVIARIES AND AVIARY LIFE 

TREE FELLING IN SUSSEX 

“THE DIPPER” 

THE MONTHLY CALENDAR. 

THE GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 

COLLEY HILL, REIGATE Tue Epitor. 

CANAL BOATS ““RaGcep Rosin.’ 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF “THE GARDEN. “Vin. Sue VEGETABLE MARROW 
SEEDLING ‘ .» WILFRED MARK WEsB, F.L.S. 

THE CORNISH RIVIERA a A. GrorGE Joey. 


Price GC.w net; Post Free 83d. Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


Published by THE SPHERE & TATLER, Ltd., Great New Street, E.C, 


Amy AsTBuRyY. 

bo Rosert J. JoHNsTON. 
.. WEsxLEyY T. PaGE, F.Z.S. 
F. J. CuayTon. 

ARTHUR Brook. 


«.. JOHN W. Ove tt, F.R.H.S. 
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Model No. &. 


‘THE feature of ‘“ Berkeley” 

Easy Chairs that makes 
them so comfortable and dis- 
tinctive is the high quality of 
the materials used and the 
expert workmanship displayed 
in their manufacture. As a 
supreme guarantee every chair 
is sold on the 


MONEY SACK PRINCIPLE. 


We willdeliver the * Berkeley” 
direct to your door, carriage 
paid in England and Wales. If, 
when you receive it, you are not 
completely satisfied, you: may 
return it at our expense and we 
will return your money in full. 


“= 37/6 


Carriage paid, Carefully packed. 
SAMPLES OF TAPESTRIES sent 
post free on receipt of post- 
card, together with coloured 
photograph and full particulars. 
WRITE NOW. 


THE TATEER 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


more Street. 


ieee deh Squere) London W. 


Femous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quoslity. for Velue 


JAPANESE 
WRAPPERS 


DRESSING GOWN (as 
sketch), in rich quality quilted 
Japanese Silk, full size, lined with 
self or contrasting colours, in sky, 
saxe, green, heliotrope, brown, wine, 
pink, and vieux rose. 


15/9 


Also in same design, in 
quality silk, 21/9. 

Also in Girls’ sizes as below in 

sky, pink, red, and old gold. 

Size 27 in., 9/9 i in., 16/9 
10/6 17/9 

12/9 18/9 

13/9 21/9 

15/9 21/9 


better 


A Delightful Easy Chair 
for the Drawing Room. 


HE “ Berkeley ” Model No. 6 is 

a new design for the Drawing 
Room or Bedroom. _ It is elegant and 
luxurious and a fine example of the 
upholsterer’s art. It is covered in 
Tapestries of exclusive design in 
colourings that will harmonise with 
any scheme of decoration, and hand- 
somely finished with rich silk cord. 


FOR over 50 years we have now been 
supplying eat coe direct from our 
Factories ie the public, saving all inter- 
mediate profits. Tet value we give cannot 
be approached by any retailer, and we use 
only the best materials — strong frames, 
pure hygienic stufing and_coppered-steel 
springs in our chairs. Send for a Catalogue. 


The Chair 
for Comfort 


WX JHEN you buy a “Berkeley” you are 
sure of satisfaction and an Easy Chair 
that makes a handsome addition to any home. 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, Ltd., 


Manufacturing Upholsterers, 


Dept. T., 70-78, OLD 


KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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Simple Modes for Autumn Wear. 
HERE are ever so many new plays to be 
seen now, and as an epitome of the 


autumn fashions their value to the 
feminine theatregoer is very great 
apart from their dramatic interest. At the 


Prince of Wales’ Theatre The Great Name intro- 
duces us to several gowns charmingly worn by 
Miss Lydia Bilbrooke and Miss Mary Rorke, 
while Miss Enid Leslie looks simply bewitching 
in an evening gown that she dons in the last 
scene. The fabricating medium is snow-white 
crépe de chine, the skirt slit up on one side 
with a rounded décolletage that is so becoming 
to a young girl, finished with illusion; the 
small chemise sleeves are of illusion and are 
turned back with an envelope effect, the seal 
suggested by a tiny red rose that holds the flap 
in position. The waist-line is indicated by.a 
starch-blue sash falling in stole ends, the picture 
completed by a blue ninon wrap. 
3 at & 
A Simple Frock. 
Ms Lydia Bilbrooke wears in the first act 
a dress made of spotted royal-blue and 
black cashmere de soie with a hint of fuchsia 
mauve. It is of the princess character with a 
line of black loops and buttons extending from 
the décolletage to the hem of the skirt. Par- 
ticularly attractive were the cuffs and diminutive 
guimpe, which were fashioned of black, the 
latter forming an ideai background for the 
small cameo brooch. The waist-line was sug 
gested by a sash of reversible blue and fuchsia- 
mauve ribbon weighted with fringe, the latter 
being employed for the pipings. Naturally Miss 
Dorothy Thomas’s dresses as the wife of Robert 
Brand, the impecunious genius, would not be of 
an elaborate character, albeit the black gown 
which she assumes when she calls on John 
Harcourt (Mr. Charles Hawtrey) suits her 
admirably. It is carried out in black cashmere, 
the only relief of colour being long lines of 
green wool embroidery that spring from the 
base of the column of the throat and continue 
to the hem. In alliance with this is seen a 
black velvet helmet hat embellished with 
emerald-green ostrich plumes. 
An Old-world Creation. 
“Lhe old lady is frequently neglected in the 
world of fashion; it is therefore pleasant 
to be able to describe a gown that has been 
specially designed for her and at the same time 
is. perfectly charming. Every little detail of 
the gown worn by Miss Mary Rorke, the mother 
of John Harcourt, is perfect. The colour is a 
petunia mauve, the material a soft silk poplin. 
The skirt is shirred into the waist, and as a 
consequence is rather full; the fichu draperies are 
edged with [fringe and reveal a deep V-shaped 
vest of lace. The upper sleeves are bordered with 
{fringe terminating at the elbow, whence spring 
under sleeves of ninon finished with lace cuffs. 
Now that the boudoir cap is with us again the 
dainty little affairs of real lace worn by Miss 
Rorke are of great interest as they do not 
conceal the hair in front, rather [framing it ina 
decided!y original and artistic manner. 
A Study in Silver Grey. 
]" the succeeding act Miss Bilbrooke appears 
in a silver-grey cashmere dress, slashing 
taking the place of the ordinary fastening on 
the corsage. The over dress is of coarse silk net ; 
it opens in front and is turned back and faced 
with satin, thereby forming revers, the whole 
outlined with the ultra-smart picot ribbon. A 
bunch of natural violets is tucked into the 
waist-band; a black velvet helmet is the com- 
pleting touch of a very pretty costume. A 
third dress worn by Miss Bilbrooke is portrayed 
on this page. The fourveau is of bright blue 
brocade patterned with gold, the short tunic is 
of ninon trimmed with narrow embroidery 
composed of masses of tiny multi-coloured 
Loses ; the décolletage and sleeves are treated in 
like manner. It will be noticed in the sketch 


that the hair is dressed in a very simple way; 
this is the charming simplicity that is so 
difficult to achieve and the goal of the well- 
dressed woman. 
at = cS 

Alliance of Purple and Silver. 
To witness the triumph of her son Miss Rorke 

dons a magnificent gown. The founda- 
tion is of cloth of silver veiled with purple 
ninon ; silver lace in the form of long stoles is 
requisitioned for decorative purposes, over which 
is worn a handsome purple brocade cloak with 
a deep square collar of silver lace. It is to be 


A LOVELY EVENING GOWN 


Worn by Miss Lydia Bilbrooke in ‘‘ The Great 
Name” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 


hoped that later on she will discard it for a few 
moments so that the audience may obtain a full 
view of the dress, 
tt tt 

The Importance of Fur. 
Byery item of news relating to fur is welcome 

~ at this date in the calendar. Long coats 
with bold lines that wrap the figure, fastening 
below the left arm midway between the waist- 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


line and the knees, will be ultra smart. These 
coats are built of seal musquash, caracul, or it 
may be that these furs are skilfully blended. 
A fur that is being exploited this season for coats 
is Russian ponyskin; in its markings it bears a 
close relationship to broadtail. Two points in 
its favour are that it is more durable and is rather 
brighter. A very handsome reversible coat 
that could do duty for day or evening wear is 
of seal musquash on one side with a handsome 
brocade on the reverse, or it may be described 
as a handsome brocade cloak edged and lined 
with fur. The smart mondaines on the other 
side of the Channel have set their seal of 
approval on the capes of white ermine innocent 
of tails lined with rich brocades. 
ae Eo) 
Wolf for Stoles. 
mong the less expensive [urs black wolf is 
worthy of consideration. It is a dyed Jur, 
but so admirably is it treated that the result is 
suggestive of black fox, and then it is only 
about half the price. A very attractive alliance is 
Australian opossum withchinchilla markings and 
white cony, or fitch with Russian sable colour- 
ings may be substituted for the opossum. The 
dark fur usually surrounds the light. Moleskin 
is well to the lore and is frequently trimmed 
with ermine; then there is a decided vogue for 
lining dark-coloured short-haired peltry with 
white fur. 
2] & 
Fascinating Gems. 
Be it simple or elaborate the jewellery of 
the moment is characterised by a won- 
derful charm. It is as alluring to those who are 
fastidious as to those whose taste is more flam- 
boyant. The former will wear little while the 
latter may duplicate several ornaments without 
trespassing against the canons of La Médde. 
Pearls and diamonds have been selected to the 
exclusion of well-nigh all other stones as they 
reflect the glorious colours of the brocades and 
embroideries, that are of an Eastern character. 
In the showrooms of the Parisian Diamond 
Company, 143, Regent Street, the diamonds and 
pearl ornaments are of great beauty ; the grace 
and elegance of the designs have to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
wy his 2 o 
Autumn Millinery. 
n Scott’s—1, Old Bond Street, and Piccadilly 
—-new ‘catalogue a splendid array of hats 
and toques suitable for the country and the 
\moors as well as for morning wear in town find 
pictorial expression. An extremely smart toque 
is the “ Roma,” against which the strongest 
wind is powerless. It is carried out in well-nigh 
any shade of velvet; the drooping brim curves 
gracelully round the face while the draped 
crown is embellished with fancy fringe. In 
striking contrast to this is the “‘ Woodville,” a 
stitched tweed hat with a becoming turn to 
the brim, which is caught up on the left side 
with three feather pompons in various shades 
to tone. In soft Tyrolean plush hats there is a 
splendid diversity of choice; they are trimmed 
with a silk cord, plain band, or solt plumage 
mount. A large variety of hunting veils and 
riding hats are always kept in stock. On 
receipt of a post card this firm will send you 
its new autumn booklet. 
a tt & 
Attractive Perfumes. 
“The tropical weather that we have lately had 
vouchsaled to us is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the overwrought condition of the 
nerves of the majority. In such instances there 
is nothing more refreshing and soothing than a 
good perfume. The Zenobia perfumes are 
the exact natural fragrance of the flowers. A 
sample box containing a small cake of soap, 
sachet, and bottle of perfume can be obtained 
for the cost of packing and postage—four penny 
stamps for lily of the valley and rose supreme 
and three penny stamps for sweet pea blossom 
and night scented stock—from W. F. Charles, 
Zenobia Laboratories, Loughborough, by men- 
tioning Tur TarLer. 3 
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Incidents from 


a Lady’s life 
(Picture 16) 


On a Motor Tour 
both Woman and Man will find a bottle of “4711 


Eau de Cologne the most useful Companion. Sprinkle 

a few drops on your handkerchief and moisten your 

face with it. That:tired feeling will pass away and 
you will feel refreshed and full of new life. 


Insist upon the Blue & Gold labelled “4711 ‘and refuse Substitutes! 


Try the 1/6 box of “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap. 


KENNETH DURWARD 


AWARDED 14 GRAND PRIX & GOLD MEDALS AT VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS, 1910 & 1911. 
THE PREMIER HOUSE 
FOR SPORTING, COUNTRY, 
GOLFING, TRAVELLING, & 
MOTOR GARMENTS. 


A 
LARGE SELECTION 


OVERCOATS 


in all sizes, colours, 
and textures, kept 
ready for 
IMMEDIATE WEAR, 
OR TO ORDER, 
FROM 


3 GUINEAS. 


UNRIVALLED 
SELECTION 
OF 
CHEVIOTS, 
HOMESPUNS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKET 
CLOTHS, etc., 
in exclusive 
designs and 
colours. 


THE D.B. “SELBY” COAT. 


A smart and useful Coat, made with a perfectly 
straight back, in Cheviots, Fleece, &c 


GENT’S TOWN, COUNTRY, and SPORT- 
ING SUITS FROM M4 GUINEAS. 


THE “AINTREE” CONDUIT COAT. 
A real smart Coat, unrivalled for Sporting, Racing, 


LADIES’ COUNTRY and SPORTING 
COSTUMES FROM 5 GUINEAS. and Se Re pA ite er ASS unique 


ULSTER HOUSE, CONDUIT ST., LONDON,W. 


DEE eA Mele Is ie 


A Musical and Dramatic Critic 


Heat Lassitude, Nervous Fatigue— 


To be protected as thoroughly as Royalty is safeguarded—that is what 
the employment of Phosferine assures to the ordinary man or woman. 
Just as certainly as Royal personages owe their delivery from nervous 
distresses to Phosferine, so as surely does Mr. George Cecil's recovery 
prove Phosferine will be every bit as serviceable to less exalted people. 
With the keenness of the practised critic, Mr. Cecil saw at once that 
Phosferine was the pre-eminent remedy for the heat lassitude, brain-fag, 
and nervous fatigue which troubled him, because, in the simple fact 
that the tonic is approved by the bodyguards of brilliant physicians 
surrounding Royalty, there is a splendid warvanty of its supreme 
excellence. Mr. Cecil's expectations of relief were most speedily 
realised, for the nervous fatigue and heat lassitude disappeared entirely, 
and the increased vigour infused by Phosferine is not only a protection 
against nervous exhaustion, but enables Mr. Cecil to say, after accom- 
plishing a prodigious amount of work, “J never felt so well in my life.” 


Completely Banished. 


Geo. Cecil, Esq., the well-known musical and dramatic critic, 89, 
Morshead Mansions, Maida Vale, W., writes: “I offer a word of 
gratitude for the excellent results obtained from the use of your 
invaluable Phosferine. My profession, that of a musical and dramatic 
critic and journalist, entailed working at high pressure and very often 
into the small hours, inducing a condition of excessive fatigue, both 
bodily and mental, and violent headaches. I went to bed brain-tired 
and physically worn out, and awoke in the same condition. I then 
commenced a course of Phosferine, with the pleasing result that my 
health was speedily restored and the headaches entirely disappeared. I 
resort to Phosferine whenever the least signs of staleness or heat exhaus- 
tion become manifest, and ascribe my present fitness to Phosferine, which 
Iam taking regularly thrice daily ; and, notwithstanding the pressure of an 
exceptionally busy period, never felt so well in my life.”—2nd June, 1911. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS 
A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Nervous Debility | Neuralgia Lassitude | Backache 
Influenza Maternity Weakness | Neuritis Rheumatism 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness | Headache 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag | Hysteria 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Ansemia Seiatica 


and disorders consequent upon a reduced state of the nervous system. 


The Royal Tonic; 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 


; : = 


3 the Royal Family H. Le the Queen of Spain 

H.I.M. the Empress Yor Russia H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia 
H.M. the King of Spain H.I.H.the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia 
H.M. the King of Greece H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania The Imperial Family of China 


And the Principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the world. 


The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/1} size. 


THE TATLER 
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Mason LopceE. 
EAREST EVA,—-I am glad you 
enjoyed Doncaster, and it was 
We have to present a decent appearance at 


just my luck missing you. 
were coming originally, but 
mamma thought that once we were 
north we’d better stay there, and so 
we went on to the Braemar games. 
Everyone who was entitled to, of 
course, wore a kilt, and the clans 
mustered in full force. Braemar at 
any time is a gay spot when the 
Court is at Balmoral, but it was 
even gayer than usual this year. It 
is funny how people run __ afier 
royalty ; everyone who happens to 
be trying to get into society has 
made a point of getting a house in 
the neighbourhood of Balmoral in 
the hopes of receiving the crumbs of 
royal favour. 
ie % 3 
ook at the people who used to 
follow King Edward to Marien- 
bad and Biarritz—some people who 
ought to have known better; they 
are quite content with Harrogate 
really, and prefer Monte Carlo to 
any other spot. I manage as a rule 
to steer clear of cranks of all sorts, 
but there is a woman here now who 
is absolutely impossible to shake off. 
She is one of those people who 
instead of taking exercise in the way 
Nature meant us to take it—long 
tramps, golf, and so on—-believes in 
what she calls “physical culture.” 
Her maid informed Justine that some- 
one has told her that “rolling” is 
the ideal method of keeping in per- 
fect condition, so every morning and 
before dinner Lady G. takes off all 
her clothes and rolls across the floor 
from one side of the room to the 
other for ten minutes. Besides this 
she goes in for an improved Sandow 
treatment in a state of nature—I was 
going to say alter-her bath, but I don’t 
know if she has one, as another of her 
fads is that water is bad for the skin. 
te it a 
Have just had a batch of letters 
but nothing very interesting in 
any of them. Maimie Duncan was 
in London all last week, and she says 
the new plays are most disappointing 
so far, Sutro’s The Perplexed Husband 
being the best. She also says that 
some of the shops are tentatively 
showing frocks with a slightly crino- 
line effect, and that one of the girls 
in the new St. James’s play has a 
frock with a thick rucheing of the 
same coloured silk round the hem 
which looks quite charming. 


atiez 
er 


THE LETTERS OF 
A DEBUTANTE 


~ des femmes d'aujourdbui 
et les modes de demain. : 


have tried the new way of doing the 

hair in two knobs of braid over each 
ear—just as the French children have 
been doing this summer—and it is very 
becoming to a really young face, but I 
cannot imagine what the effect will be if 
our elders adopt it. It is essentially a 
jeune fille coiffure. 1f 1 could have a fairy 
godmother’s privilege of bestowing some- 
thing on my godchildren in the way of a 
quality or a personal appearance I should 
certainly give all the girls curly hair. The 
struggles some of the poor wretches here 


Bert 


AN AUTUMN THEATRE CLOAK 


In chinchilla, the fur that is to be the fashion this 
coming season 


vil 
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the end of a day on the moors is heart- 
rending. 
if you have hair that goes lank in damp 
or wind the only way to manage it is to 


Hardly any of them realise that 


tuck it away under your hat. They 
have nice little waves and curls peep- 
ing out when they start and long 
straight wisps hanging dismally 
around the eyes when they return. 
I have a reputation for extreme good 
temper and, as a sentimental under- 
graduate destined for a family living 
told me vesterday, “a sunny dis- 
position.” It is only because I do 
not have to spend any time in 
tucking away unruly wisps or feeling 


dismally conscious that I look a 
perfect fright. I defy the most 


amiable girl in Christendom to show 
a sunny disposition in those circum- 
stances, 
Bo) tt % 
here is a perfectly fascinating 
American boy staying here, 
and I have been tempted to carry 
about a notebook in order to garnez 
some of his quaint sayings. He is 
exactly like the young men in the 
American magazine _ illustrations— 
tall, broad-shouldered, with a way of 
looking most directly into your eyes 
all the while he is talking. He seems 
to have had quite a lot of experiences 
judging from the philosophy to which 
he. gives utterance now and again. 
Yesterday he said, “It isn’t so much 
what a woman does that fascinates 
a man, it’s what she won’t do”; and 
later, “It’s funny if a girl’s waist 
wasn’t made to squeeze; it’s such a 
good fit toa man’s arm.”’ It sounds 
atrociously vulgar when you write it 
but ‘quite different when he said it. 
He is, of course, in danger of being 
terribly spoilt. Our men are all so 
much alike that anything different 
is irresistible. 
cod w it 
{ter all a man has to have an 
awlul lot of individuality these 

days. if he is going to be different 
from the rest when every boy in a 
certain set is educated in exactly the 
same way. Girls are different; they 
generally manage to see and hear 
things which set them thinking while 
young, and they inevitably have much 
more leisure because they are not 
made to play games unless they go 
to school as we did. ‘The American 
boy hasn’t much opinion of our 
menkind. He says it’s awfully easy 
to be a successful pessimist when 
you are healthy and happy and rich. 
—Love from Letitia. 
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PR a 
Talk No. 6. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
CONSTIPATION MEANS? 


Infrequent, difficult, and possibly pain- 
ful passages of course, but a good deal 
more than that. 

The Liver is the Chemist's Shop of 
the Body, produces the chemicals that 
mixed with the food, puts it in con- 
dition to be taken up by the blood and 
made into bone and muscle, and also 
the chemicals required by the bowels 
which enable them to do their work 
readily and casily. The Liver, inactive, 
does not produce these necessary chemi- 
cals, the bowels with difficulty and too 
slowly perform their functions, give out 
gas, and you have wind, become bilious 
and sallow skinned, the blood is 
poisoned, and you have headache and 
that tired feeling, all because your liver 
is wrong. Take CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS, to-day, at once. They 
will cure you so quietly and gently- 


you will not know they are at work. 

No drastic movement to strain and 
injure the bowels will follow their use. 
No stomach cramps or sickness, and life 
will be better to you, work easier, you 
will even be better looking, for they will 
brighten your eye, give you a clean 
tongue, and fill your arteries with the 
honest red blood of perfect health. They 
are little pills, but do big work. 


Headache. 
Dizziness. 
Biliousness. 
Torpid Liver. 
Constipation. 


Sallow Skin 
the Complexion. 


GIVE THE CLEAN TONGUE 
OF PERFECT HEALTH. 


Small pill. Small price. 
Small dose. Sugar-coated 
—purely vegetable. 


Genuine package has signature— 


Sven Good 


THE COMPASS 
OF THE FUTURE. 


THE 


“SAFETY 
DROP POINT” 
COMPASS 


May be carried in the p-cket with- 
out danger. 

The Simplest and most Reliable 

Safety Point Compass ever invented. 


Easily Adjusted. 
Price Odd. nett. 


—_+—_ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd. 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS, &c. 


WHAT OTHERS’ SAY WHO 
HAVE CONSULTED HIM. 


Mr. Fred Walton 
writes: “The 
Life Reading just 
received. . 1 did 
not expect such 
a splendid outline 
of my life. The 
scientific value of 
your ' Readings 
cannot be fully 
appreciated until 
one has his own 
Reading.To con- 
sult you means 
success and 
happiness." 


Miss Loretta Harvey writes : ‘‘I am pleased 
to express my entire satisfaction with the 
Life Reading. 
You have saved 
me many mis- 
takes and I am 
sorry I did not 
know of you 
long ago. To me 
your power is un- 
explainable, but 
nevertheless very 
beneficial, The 
Matter upon 
which you gave 
me special advice 
has been worked 
out as you 
advised." 


Mr. Lafayette Redditt writes: ‘‘The Life 
Reading received. With the greatest amaze- 

———— q ment I read as 
step by step you 
outlined my life 
Since infancy. 
I have been 
somewhat _ inte- 
rested along 
these lines for 
years, but had no 
idea that such 
priceless advice 
could be given. 
I must admit 
that you are in- 
deed a very re- 
markabie man, 
and I am glad 
you use your 
great gift to benefit your clients.” 


(as sketch) ia rich quality soft satin 
with waistcoat and cuffs of soft 
Foulard to tone, and dainty vest of 
striped net finished with small buttons 
in a large variety of fashionable shades. 
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Debenham 
G Freebody, 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London W 
erat 


Free Readings to All Who 
Write at Once. 


Do You Want Advice on Business, 
Marriage, Friends, Enemies, Changes, 
Occupation, Journeys, Opportunities, 
and all Important Affairs? 
Arrangements have been made to send 
readings to all applicants, for a short time, 
FREE of charge. If you wish a descriptive 
reading of about 500 words, simply se:d the 
year, month, and date of your birth, also 
state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Be sureto 
write your name and address very plainly. 
Send your letter to CLAY BURTON 
VANCE, Dept. 17H, No. 14, Rue de Riche- 
lieu, Paris, FRANCE. If you wish youmay 
enclose 6a. (postal order or halfpenny stamps 
of your own country) to pay postage, clerical 
work, &c. Please note that 24d. postage is 
required on letters posted to France. Do 
not enclose coins or silver in your letter. 
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THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW 


appeals directly to the Art- 
loving public, to lovers of 
architecture, and to those who 
contemplate building a home. 
It is technical only in a minor 
degree, and its contents are 
framed to interest the general 
public as well as members of 
the architectural profession. 

Among the subjects with 
which it specially deals are 
beautiful houses, old, historical 
and new ; gardens and the craft 
of the garden-maker ; sculpture, 
painting, and fine furniture. In 
addition, there is a supplement 
each month, devoted to the 
most interesting and progressive 
development in Housing and 
Town Planning. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


is without exception the most 
beautifully produced publica- 
tion of the day. It is printed 
on thick art paper, and the 
photographic illustrations «are 
of infinite variety and interest. 

The price is 18., post free 
13s. per annum. 


Subscriptions should be sent to— 
The Publisher, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Caxton House, Westminster. 


JUST ISSUED. 


The Latest Design in 


PRAYER@ HYMN BOOK 
COMBINATION SETS. 


THE LADY'S CHURCH 
COMPANION. 


Bound in two volumes in Velvet Persian 
Leather, with round corners and red under 
gold edges, and enclosed in a satinette-lined 
Velvet Persian Leather Bag, with long 
cord handle. Space is allowed in the 
bag for a Lady’s Handkerchief. 


Price 10/6 net. 


——_++— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd.: 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


DEP a ATC Er 


GOSSIP FRO 


At the Shaftesbury. 
HE Mousmé is equally as pretty as 
The Arcadians as a spectacle, but 
from the point of view of originality, 
of wit, and of tunefulness it is not 
to be mentioned in the same street. It has 
more fpflot than the average musical comedy ; 
in fact, it has too much. The story of the 
loving little Japanese singer, O Hana San, 
in the temple of Tsumura, who sells herself 
to a teahouse proprietor in order to pay her 
lover's debts, is so overwhelmed with extra- 
neous matter that when it pops its head up 
as it were, it strikes a melodramatic note 
whichis quite startling. It is, of course, a 
thoroughly un-Japanese story, and thougn 
every character is dressed up Japanese to the 
life, there, with the exception of Miss Florence 
Smithson, all connection with that country 
ends. The piece is as conventional as a 
earden city, but like a garden city it has its 
pretty peeps and its absurd features which 
make us laugh. There are geishas who 
“oeish”’ in the usual musical-comedy way 
and lots of other Japanese people striving 
without any success to be other than entirely 
occidental. There are lovely scenery and 
dresses, several delightful numbers, amusing 
lyrics, and enough humour to be going on 
with, and there is an “earthquake ” which 
will draw the town. 
o 
A Pretty Musical Play. 
tis avery pleasant, sometimes entertaining, 
always beautiful, “show,” this Mousmé, 
the one great outstanding feature of which 
is Miss Florence Smithson as O Hana San. 
Her exquisite voice, her charming personality, 
the daintiness of her art, all give to the piece 
an individuality which it sadly lacks when- 
ever she is absent from the stage. She alone 


M 
A yA 


THE 


MISS JOSE COLLINS 


The pretty and clever singer who will appear next week 

at the Tivoli, where she is always an immense favourite. 

The above photograph wae taken by Miss Geraldine 

Ulmar, whom playgoers will remember for her 

unforgettable performance in Audran’s lovely comic 

opera, ‘“‘La Cigale,’ and in the various Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas at the Savoy 
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GREEN-ROOM. 


of all the company is always in the -picture. 
She alone of all the company is anything 
approaching Japanese. She alone of all 
the company gives a performance which 
would make the success of the piece. For 
the rest there is Mr. Harry Welchman singing 
delightfully as her lover, Mr. Dan Rolyat 
very funny in his own particular fashion, 
Miss Ada Blanche broadly comic in the 
approved comic-woman manner, Mr. Hestor 
giving an excellent impression of what Mr. 
Alfred, Lester might have been in the part, 
and Miss Cicely Courtneidge, who because 
she works so hard it would be unkind to 
criticise adversely. 
& & & 

The Prince of Wales’. 

he Great Name —a comedy from the 

German of Victor Leon and Leo Feld 
by Mr. Charles Hawtrey—makes a thoroughly 
entertaining evening’s entertainment. It is 
not a classic but it is sufficiently amusing to 
make you laugh and sufficiently charming 
to please you. ‘The idea, too, of a celebrated 
waltz-composer being tormented to death by 
his own tune will find a responding thrill in 
the hearts of most of us. As this composer 
Mr. Hawtrey was delightful, but the most 
showy part of the piece was the Jewish music 
publisher, while perhaps the most artistically 
complete was the unsuccessful musician of 
Mr. James Hearn. The Great Name will be 
a success. 
cc % * 

Drury Lane. 

s | am going to review the new autumn 

drama at Drury Lane next week in full 

I will only say that The Hope will fulfil most 
of the aspirations which Mr. Arthur Collins 
and Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamil- 
ton have made on its behalf. 


dread the 


with 


gained. 


Mrs. N. K. of Glasgow writes :— 
“Antexema has entirely cured 
eczema on my little girl’s face 
from which she had suffered for 


Antexema 


five years. There is not a spot 
of eczema now left.” 


A Message to 
every Skin Sufferer 


your 


longing for. 
you if you use Antexema. 


figuring, annoying, and humili- 
ating. 


yt troubles are irritating, dis- 


You know how .you 


idea of a skin complaint, 
and no effort, therefore, ought to be 
too great to keep your skin in perfect 
health, spotlessness, and beauty, or to 
restore it to this condition should you 
be suffering from skin disease. 
Antexema treatment is the one certain 
method of doing this. 
successful in every skin trouble, and 
can be adopted without interfering 
occupation or 
There cannot, therefore, be any excuse 
for continuing to suffer, and if you do, 
it will be because you fail to take advan- 
tage of the certain remedy that medical 
science has placed at your service. 


You can be cured 


and one application of Antexema will 
convince vou of 
To enable you to test its 
value, a Free Trial of the complete 
Antexema Treatment will be sent if 
you apply for it. 
The worst 
irritation stops the moment Antexema 
touches the bad place, and the heal- 
ing process immediately begins, even 
though you have been tortured by 
incessant itching for months, 
sands of skin sufferers whose troubles 
were terrible and who had failed to 
get relief in any other way, tried 
and 
the ease and restful sleep they were 
It will be the same with 


The 


It is equally 


comfort. 


the instant relief 


Send to-day. 
and most maddening 


Thou- 


immediately gained 


Vill 


Anything that affects skin health or 
detracts from its beauty is a form of 
skin illness, and is curable by Ant- 
exema—but only by Antexema ; it is 
the only certain remedy. Pimples and 
blackheads are forms of skin illness; 
rough, chapped, scurfy skin, cracked 
lips, bad legs, chilblains, and face spots 
are all varieties of skin complaint. 
Then, again, there are the skin ailments 
of babies and children ; and also rashes 
and eruptions, and scores of other 
unpleasant troubles; but most fre- 
quent of all are the various kinds of 
eczema, including eczema of the face, 
legs, arms, back and chest. This skin 
complaint, however, like all other skin 
troubles, disappears if Antexema is 
used. 


Begin with Antexema to-day 


Do your duty to your skin. Go to 
your chemist for Antexema. Boots 
Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil 
Service Stores, Whiteley’s, Harrod’s, 
and Lewis and Burrows’ supply Ant- 
exema at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., or direct, 
post free, in plain wrapper, for 1s. 3d. 
and 2s. gd. from the Antexema Com- 
pany. Also everywhere in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Alrica, 
India, every British Dominion, and 
throughout Europe. 

Write and mention THE TATLER, and send 
three penny stamps for a copy of the booklet, 
‘‘Skin Troubles,’’ and with it will be for- 
warded a Free Trial of Antexema, and also of 
Antexema Soap, the great aid to skin health, 
and Antexema Granules, which purify the 


blood. Send at once to the Antexema Com- 
pany, 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. 


A. H. G. of Birtley writes:—‘I 

can sleep in ease now the eczema 

has gone oif my back and chest. 

Antexema is a wonderful cure 
for skin troubles.” 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


EDITED BY 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


(Hon. Corresponding Member of the American Institute of Architects.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE contains an important and interesting article on 


“THE DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF CHURCHES,” 


By SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., F.R.I.B.A.; 


And also a valuable Series of Notes, entitled :— 


“MODERN CHURCHES,” 


By CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Photographs of the work of the following Architects are included :— 


The late J. F. BenrLey C. H. B. QUENNELL 
The late J. D. Seppinc EpMUND SEDDING 
T. G. Jacxson, R.A. LEONARD STOKES 
Sir Cuartes Nicuorson, Bart. WALTER J. TAPPER 
W. H. Bipvaxe, M.A. C. Harrison TowNsEND 
The late R. J. Jounson Frepx. A. WALTERS 
Professor BERESFORD PITE C. WHALL 
H. Percy ADAMS ARTHUR BARTLETT 
Joun Bercuer, R.A., and J. J. Joass The late G. F. Boptry, R.A. 
W. D. CaroE G. GILBERT ScortT 
BuckKLANp and FARMER Sir Aston Wess, C.B., R.A., and 
H. C. CorLetrre E. INGrEss BELL 
Dunn and Watson TEMPLE Moore 
GERALD C. Horsley Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
Sir R. S. Lorimer WALTER H. BRIERLEY 
Nico, and Nico. Basi, Cuampneys, M.A. 
and Others. 


Rospert CHRISTIE 

The late THomas GARNER 
Hatu-Jones and CumMMINGsS 
Mervyn E. Macartney, I.S.A. 
WILLIAM and SEGAR OWEN 

J. M. Dicx PEppDIE 
LANCHESTER and RICHARDS 
CHARLES SPOONER 

J. and J. SwarBrRIck 

W. E. Tower 

W. F. Unswortu 

W. H. Warp and W. G. CopwELi 
Epcar Woop 

GopFREY PINKERTON 

W. A. PITE 

F. P. WaRREN 


This Publication is one of the greatest interest to every 
Architect and Clergyman who is interested in the Architecture 
of Cathedrals and Churches. Every Architect and Clergyman 
should send a post card to the Publisher of THE SPHERE 
and TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C., to learn 


the Special Terms on which he may obtain this work. 


THE (STATLER 


MODERN BEAU 


O little comment was aroused recently 
by the appearance in the House of 
Commons of a member in a straw hat. 
It was stated that the innovation was 

quite a new one and that never before had a 
straw hat been seen on the benches of the 
House. This, however, is scarcely correct. 
Even before Mr. Keir Hardie startled the House 
by appearing in a cap and Mr. John Burns in a 
bowler the straw hat had made its appearance 
and almost created a “scene.” 
at tis ae 
t was one summer afternoon, 
and the eagle eye of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, surveying 
the House, lit upon a straw 
hat jauntily perched upon a 
Nationalist’s head. Such a 
thing had never been known. 
Always a stickler for the dignity 
of the House, Mr. Gladstone 
viewed the innovation with 
indignation and dismay. A 
hurried consultation took place 
between Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Charles Russell, afterwards 
Lord Russell of Killowen, as a 
result of which the latter crossed 
to the offending member and 
requested the removal of the 
bauble. The member—politely - 
or otherwise history does not 
record — declined to comply. 
It was very few members in 
those days who were daring 
enough to depart from the 
customary silk hat when appear- 


ing in the House, although 
Mr. Lionel Rothschild once 
attempted a compromise by 


appearing ina straw “ topper.” 
cd co te 


oreign visitors have been heard to declare 
that our legislators are the most sedately- 
dressed body of men in the world.. At the same 
time several of them are noted for their imma- 
culate attire. The clothes of Mr. “ Lulu” Har- 
court, for instance, are a striking testimonial 
to the capabilities of his tailor. Indeed, his 
elegance has at times caused Labour members 
to doubt his Radicalism. They were apt to 
look with suspicion at his Bond Street ‘“‘cut,”’ 
which set off his excellent figure to so much 
advantage, and his high collar, which seemed to 


NOTES FR! 


N important sale of Jersey cattle free from 
tuberculosis was held at Crystalbrook, 
‘Theydon Bois, Essex, the property of 
Mr. J. Carson, yesterday. The cata- 

logue included the first prizewinner at this 
year’s Oxfordshire show, and daugh- 
ters of Blythwood Bowl, gold medal, 
and first and second royal winners, 
also several beautiful cows in calf 
to the 220-guinea bull, Combina- 
tion, purchased at the late Lady 
de Rothschild’s sale, and a number 
of young bulls and heifer calves by 
him. All animals were sold subject 
to their passing the tuberculin test, 
and as far as can be traced this is 
the first sale at which cattle were 
sold subject to their passing this 
examination. 


o Fy 
Ou readers will be interested 

to learn that the firm of 
Messrs. John Knight, Ltd., the 


well-known soapmakers, have been 
awarded the Grand Prix at the 
Festival of Empire Exhibition, 
Crystal Palace, for their well-known 
toilet and other specialities. 


outdo that of Lord Althorp, better known per- 
haps in the House as ‘‘ Bobby” Spencer. The 
viscount at one time held the distinction of 
being the ‘‘masher” of Parliament, and his 
high coliars, architectural white ties, and spot- 
less trousers, immaculately creased, were the 
wonder of all beholders. At one public meeting 


he was addressing a heckler shouted, “ Tell us 
how you get into them collars,’ but his ready 
wit served him in good stead. 


\Without hesita- 


MR. J. G.. BUTCHER’S HOUSE PARTY FOR DONCASTER WEEK 


AT RICCALL HALL 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Captain J. R. Roberts, 
Mr. J. G. Butcher, M.P., Lord O’Brien (Lord Chief Justice of Ireland), Sir Herbert 
Stephen, Bart.; seated—Miss Gordon, Mrs. Butcher, the Hon. Georgina O’Brien, 


and Mrs. Evans of Chepstowe 


tion Viscount Althorp retorted, “ My friend, you 
are mistaken if you think I shall lose a single 
vote by you being rude.” After the meeting 
the interrupter apologised and said, “I have 
always voted blue before, but you shall have my 
vote this time.” 


nother dandy of the House of Commons is 
Viscount Valentia, who appropriately 
enough sits for the elegant ‘varsity town of 
Oxford. He is noted for his carelully- buttoned 


essrs. Thermos, Ltd., the manufacturers of 

the well-known Thermos flasks, Thermos 

jugs, Thermetots, etc., lave been awarded a 

gold medal at the Festival of I’mpire Exhibition, 
Crystal Palace. 


A FASHIONABLE DIAMOND COMB 


At the Parisian Diamond Company’s—85, New Bond Street, W.; 143 
Regent Street, W.; 37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 
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morning coat, dove-coloured tweed trousers, 
white gaiters, and the fit of his clothes. The 
dandy of the Lords is undoubtedly the Earl of 
Crewe, his tall, elegant, soldierly figure, so care- 
fully dressed and constantly at ease, harmonis- 
ing well with his style of oratory. The Earl 
of Pembroke and Earl Howe might also be 
mentioned as peers whose clothes would pass 
the critical eye of the editor of “The Tailor 
and Cutter.” 

tt th % 
[2 direct contrast to the dan- 

dies of St. Stephen’s might 
be mentioned Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who rather prides himself on 
being one of the worst-dressed 
men among his colleagues. 
Indeed, the story goes that a 
certain lady not quite to the 
manner born who invited Lord 
Hugh to a special party was 
so shocked at his lack of 
smartness that she stowed him 
away in an anteroom until the 
more important guests had 
gone. No one laughed more 
at this when it was explained 
to him than Lord Hugh hiinsel!. 

3 co) & 
“[urning from politics to the 

lights of other professions 
one might refer to the reputa- 
tion which Sir George Alex- 
ander has of being the best- 
dressed actor either on or off 
the stage. Indeed, he has set 
fashions, for was it not the 
popular manager of the St. 
James’s Theatre who first dis- 
played the soft flannel collar? 
While that black-striped shirt 
that he wore with such start- 
ling effect in The Importance 
of Being Earnest started a vogue to which 
there seems no limit. 

r. Charles Hawtrey, too, has a reputation 

for elegant attire almost equal to that of 

Sir George Alexander, while Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun., is another well-known wearer of “ fine 
clothes.’ But, of course, we shall never see such 
another Beau Brummel as the late Marquis of 
Anglesey, the dude of the age, who had a 
couple of suits for every.day in the week and 
fancy waistcoats galore, 


M HERE AND THERE. 


ne of the most amusing golf pictures pub- 
lished this season is the one entitled “ The 
I-nthusiast,” which has recently been issued by 
Vick, Ashworth and Co. of the Blackfriars 
Press, Manchester. The picture represents a 
golfer and his caddie standing ankle- 
deep in the snow striving to keep 
warm. It is beautifully reproduced 
on satin in ten colours, and the price 
of the picture complete in a hand- 
some frame is 12s. 6d. carriage paid. 
For the clubhouse or golfer’s den 
nothing could be more suitable. 
‘Lhe suburban theatres north and 
south are now putting very 
strong programmes before their 
patrons, and prominent among them 
is the Shakespeare, Clapham Junc- 
tion, where a strong company is 
always in evidence. The Kenning- 
ton Theatre.announces this week 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
while the Marlborough Vheatre has 
The Chocolate Soldier, and next week 
will receive Mr. I’. R. Benson in 
his Shaksperean répertoive. ~The 
week following Iismet will be the 
attraction. 


& & 
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